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GENERAL JOHN CROPPER AND 
“BOWMAN’S FOLLY” 















By S. Bayly Turlington 





“The County of Accomack generally is too flat to be a really 
picturesque country, but to those who love the soughing of 
the pines and the murmur of the ocean, the peninsula land of 
Virginia has many charms.” 

Visited by Captain John Smith in 1608, this isolated region 
became prominent very quickly in the activities of the colonies. 
To this land came Edmund Bowman in about 1660 with a grant 
for “a large tract of land beautifully situated on Folly Creek 
with a very fine view of the ocean.” Here he and his wife, 
two daughters and a son settled. One daughter married Col. 
Southey Littleton, and the other, Gertrude, married John Crop- 
per, a young Englishman. Edmund Bowman was a justice, 
Sheriff, burgess, Captain and Major, and his sons in law and 
descendants were men of prominence in the colony. 























The family tradition says that Edmund’s son died of “slow 
fever” and he returned to England after naming his planta- 
tion “Bowman’s Folly”, because the folly of his coming to 
America resulted in the death of his beloved son. 

The plantation was successively owned and occupied by John 
Cropper and his wife, Gertrude Bowman, Sebastian Cropper 
and his wife Rachel Parker, Bowman Cropper and his wife 
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Tabitha, Sebastian Cropper and his wife, Sabra Corbin, and 
by their son, John Cropper, born in 1755, a man of great en- 
ergy and ability who served his county, state and country both 
as a citizen and as an officer with loyalty and distinction. 

The first company raised in Accomack County under author- 
ity of the Second Virginia Convention, of March 1775, as an 
initial provision for the general defense, chose John Cropper 
as their captain. He was commissioned Major of the 7th 
Virginia by General Washington in January 1777, and fought 
at Brandywine and Germantown. At Chesterbridge after the 
battle of Brandywine he was publicly embraced by Washing- 
ton and commended for his gallantry. In April, 1778, he was 
ordered by Lafayette to command the 11th Virginia as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and fought with it at the Battle of Monmouth. 

In the late fall of 1778 he obtained a leave of absence and 
returned to Accomack, where conditions were very unsettled, 
due to frequent raids by British ships. He was commissioned 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 7th Virginia and allowed to remain 
in Accomack until the end of the war. In 1781 he was ap- 
pointed County Lieutenant, which position he filled with ex- 
ceptional efficiency. 

When, in 1799, a war with France was thought inevitable, 
General Washington wrote Col. Cropper, requesting him to do 
further military service, and he accepted. This war, of course, 
never occurred, but this letter of Washington’s was one of 
Cropper’s most cherished possessions and is now in the Gov- 
ernment Archives in Washington. 

During the Revolution, General Cropper served with Charles 
Wilson Peale and they became fast friends, so in 1792 he com- 
missioned Peale to paint a portrait of General Washington for 
which the General sat, and for many years this portrait hung 
on the walls of General Cropper’s home at Bowman’s Folly. 
It was never out of possession of the family until 1929, when 
it was willed to the University of Virginia by Mrs. Louise 
McLane Tiffany, a great granddaughter of General Cropper. 

It now hangs in the Thomas H. Bayly memorial at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 
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In 1801, Colonel Cropper was commissioned Sheriff of Ac- 
comack. In 1813 he became State Senator from Accomack 
and in 1815 was commissioned by the Governor of Virginia 
Brigadier General of the 21st Brigade. The next year he was 
made President of the Virginia Branch of the Society of the 
Cincinnati. During one of his visits to America after the 
Revolution the Marquis de Lafayette came to “Bowman’s 
Folly” to visit the man whom he himself had commissioned a 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 11th Virginia Regiment. At that 
time or previously Lafayette presented a cannon to General 
Cropper which is now in the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, where are also the Charles Wilson Peale portraits of 
General and Mrs. Cropper. 

In August, 1776, General Cropper married Margaret Pettit, 
who died young, leaving two daughters. One, Sabra Corbin, 
married John Wise, and the other, Margaret Pettit, married 
Thomas M. Bayly. Some years after the death of his first 
wife, General Cropper married Katherine Bayly, and of this 
union there were three sons and three daughters. The last 
direct descendant of General Cropper bearing the Cropper name 
was the late John Cropper, of Washington, D. C. His widow, 
Mrs. Anne McLane Cropper, now resides in Paris, France. 


The original house at “Bowman’s Folly” was burned in 1815, 
and rebuilt by General Cropper in the same year. 

Before rebuilding “General Cropper’s slaves were taken 
from their usual labor on the plantation and made to haul earth 
for several months to make the mound on which it was con- 
structed, the ground along Folly Creek being naturally per- 
fectly level.” 

Folly Creek and a small tributary tidal stream surround the 
place on three sides making it almost an island, and over this 
stream, General Cropper constructed a causeway, forming a 
very picturesque approach to the house. 

From the outer gate to the causeway, the drive is through 
a wooded park where there used to be deer and other wild 
life, as became a gentleman’s estate. From the front of the 
house to the water General Cropper planted an avenue of pop- 
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lars; they have been renewed several times, and lend a stately 
air, reminding one of the dignity of the early Virginia plan- 
tations. Recently the last of the three very tall pines in the 
park blew down. Mariners up and down the coast used to 
steer by these pines, and Captain Kidd is said to have used 
them for a marker. In this “land of myrtle and holly” General 
Cropper built a fine type of colonial mansion. 

Approaching the house from either the causeway or the 
water side, the outstanding feature is its perfect proportions. 
It is a three-story frame building, with end walls of brick, and 
a two-story wing at the south, from which extends at right 
angles, a long, narrow entry leading to a large kitchen. There 
are five dormers on each side of the third story roof, with 
unusually pretty fan lights at the top. There are also two 
dormers on each side of the two-story roof. 

Beautiful central windows, both in front and back, command 
one’s immediate attention. 


There are identical entrances from both the water and land 
sides, through square porches with vaulted ceilings and elab- 
orately carved cornices, with brick floors and steps of the type 
commonly called in Virginia, ‘Courthouse steps”. 

A wide hall extends through the house with a large room 
on each side. 


The stairway mounts along the south wall to a broad land- 
ing which runs the width of the hall above the front door, 
then ascends with a short flight along the north wall to the 
second floor hall. The stairway to the third floor is similar, 
except that the landing is bridged across and entirely free from 
the east wall where it passes near the center of the large orna- 
mental window. All of the corners of the stairway are right 
angles except one that is unaccountably rounded. The simple 
carving is very effective. 

The parlor has six large windows, two on each side and two 
in the end. The woodwork is of the finest craftsmanship. The 
dining room, across the hall, has two windows in each side 
and woodwork very like that in the parlor. In the bedroom 
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over the parlor, the end windows are in closets on each side 
of the fireplace. The two bedrooms on the third floor are nearly 
as large as the rooms below them, each with four dormer win- 
dows, and a fine distant view of the ocean. 

The present kitchen which is in the wing beside the dining 
room has an arched ceiling and panelled accordion doors which 
make a hall and private room when the doors are closed. This 
room in the “old days” was used as a downstairs chamber. 
The very quaint room over it is reached by a tiny staircase, 
and has four small dormers and a fireplace. 


The colonnade leading to the old kitchen is a very lovely lit- 
tle room. 


General Browne has restored the huge old kitchen with brick 
floor and re-built the chimney just as it was, using the same 
old bricks and old crane in the big fireplace. 


General Cropper died in this house in 1821. Since then 
the house has been owned successively by General Cropper’s 
widow, Thomas R. Joynes, T. H. Bayly Browne, a great grand- 
son of General Cropper, Major John Savage, Miss Katherine 
Gibb, a granddaughter of General Cropper, John Cropper and 
his sister, Katherine Cropper, grandchildren of General Crop- 
per, and now by General Beverly F. Browne, a great-great 
grandson of General Cropper. 


From the several leather-bound volumes of General Crop- 
per’s own copies of his letters, now in the possession of his 
descendants, can be obtained a very interesting picture of the 
life at Bowman’s Folly in Revolutionary days. 
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THE FIRST INDEPENDENT COMPANY 
OF DUNMORE 





Several documents of Old Dunmore County, Virginia, re- 
lating to activities of the County Committee of Safety and be- 
longing originally to Col. Abraham Bird, a member of that 
Committee, have been presented to the Virginia Historical 
Society by Bernard Samuels, M. D., of New York City, as a 
memorial of his grandfather, Justice Green Berry Samuels of 
the Supreme Court of Virginia, and of Judge Mark Bird of the 
old Eighteenth Judicial District of Virginia, who were part- 
ners in the practice of law before their elevation to the bench, 
lifelong friends, and relatives—the wife of Justice Samuels, 
Anne Maria Gore Coffman, and Judge Bird, being descended 
respectively from Mounce Bird and Col. Abraham Bird, sons 
of Lieut. Andrew Bird, a pioneer settler in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. 

These papers were found by the Rev. Dr. W. Twyman Wil- 
liams, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia, among papers of his grand- 
father, the late Judge Mark Bird, of Woodstock, Virginia. 
They had belonged to the latter’s grandfather, Colonel Abra- 
ham Bird, who was one of the original Committee of Safety, 
the first complete list of which is given in these papers and 
will later be published in this magazine together with other 
Dunmore County papers. 

The following is a list of the names of the men comprising 
the First Independent Company of Dunmore and their resolu- 
tions: 

“Impressed with a deep sense of the present truly Alarming 
Situation of American affairs and the precarious State we are 
in, Occasioned by the repeated encroachments which Britain 
has made, on those Liberties, to which as free born Subjects & 
by Charter we are so justly entitled and willing as much as lies 
in our power to assist our Brethren on this continent who have 
so nobly stood forth in defence of our Liberties, And confident 
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that a well regulated militia is the surest defence of every State, 
We the Subscribers, Inhabitants of the County of Dunmore 
and Colony of Virginia embody ourselves in one one Company, 
to be called the first Independent Company of Dunmore, And 
do bind ourselves by all ties of Honour Love to our Country, 
and the words of Gentlemen to adhere strictly to such resolves 
which shall be entered into by a Majority of the Company—” 


Signed 

1. Taverner Beale 29. Brice Hannah 
2. Jonathan Clark 30. Shadreck Davis 
3. Edwin Young 31. John Seehorn 
4. John Steed 32. Michael Reader 
5. Francis Slaughter 33. Abraham Bird 
6. Geo. Harrison 34. Bevor Harrison, Junr 
7. Cud. Harrison 35. John North 

8. Jo. Hawkins 36. Abraham Bowman 
9. Jo. Pugh 37. Jonathan Pugh 
10. John Crookshanks 38. Selby Foley 

11. Caleb Odell 39. William Kenedy 
12. Christly Peters 40. Jesse Allison 

13. John Tipton 41. Henry Goar 

14. Joseph Watson 42. John Funk 

15. Jonathan Langdon 43. John Snapp 

16. George Keller 44. Charles Beale 
17. William McKay 45. George Cooper 
18. James Lannegy 46. Leonard Cooper 
19. Matthias Hite 47. John Macher 
20. Jacob Yost 48. Christian Lutz 
21. Morris Morgan 49. Michael Keller 
22. John Jackman 50. Philip Hoofman 
23. Edward Bulger 51. Henry Mace 
24. John Moore 52. Gabriel Jones 
25. Richard Campbell 53. Adam Boyers 
26. John Clark 54. John Bowman 
27. William Dervill 55. Thomas Denton 


28. Alexdr Mehr( ?) 56. Jacob Parrett 
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73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 


. John Vanbuskerk 
. John Hoy 


. William Price 
. William Dennis 


. Martin Honey 
. James Levenson 
. John Watson 

. James Jackson 

. Henry Dearing 


. Charles McClain 
. Isaac Bowman 
. Reuben Allen 


. John Newman 
. Adam Jackman 
. Richd Jackman 


. Walton Newman 


81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
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Leonard Tutwiler 
Isaac Durst 

David Durst 
Abraham Durst 
George Lear 
John Shull 

Vinot Fine 
Joseph James 
Peter Scholl 

John Barrett 
John White 
Ruben Moore 
Thomas Fine Senr 
Jonathan Newman 
Peter Fine 
Nicholas Seehorn 
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EDMUND RANDOLPH’S ESSAY ON THE 
REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY of VIRGINIA 
1774-1782 


The sarcasm contained in the associating of the title of 
George the third, as king of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
that of Elector of Hanover, was perhaps the littleness of a 
partizan, rather than the dignity of a nation in arms. Its 
apology must be sought in the high-toned temper of a revo- 
lution. 

In England the originator of money-bills only was inter- 
dicted to the second branch of legislation. Our jealousy ex- 
tended the interdiction to the unreasonable exclusion of the 
senate from the origination of any law. 

By a further analysis of the constitution, a lesson will be 
taught, that the most expanded mind, as that of George Mason’s 
was, who sketched the constitution, cannot secure itself from 


oversights and negligencies, in the tumult of heterogeneous and 
indistinct ideas of government, circulating in a popular body, 
unaccustomed to much abstraction. 


The choice of a governor was lodged in the house of dele- 
gates and senate, exercising a concurrent vote. These could not 
fail to be formidable to him, by his dependence for an annual 
election, which could be made of the same person, only for three 
successive years in a term of four, for the quantum of salary, 
and the terrors of impeachment. He was clogged with a coun- 
cil of state, who were to be elected by that assembly, and to 
court them for their favor, on the triennial ostracism of two 
of them. 

Instead of permitting to the assembly the power of instituting 
and abolishing courts of law according to the calls of the times ; 
they were improvidently trammelled in respect to their re- 
forms, by inserting in the constitution as a species of favorite 
courts of special denominations. 
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The subordinate business of Virginia next received the at- 
tention of the convention. 

Two different works were established at publick expence for 
the manufacture of salt. 

The common law of England, all statutes and acts of par- 
liament, made in aid of the common law prior to the fourth 
year of the reign of King James, the first, of a general nature, 
and not local to that kingdom, together with the several acts 
of the general assembly, then in force, so far as they might 
consist with the several ordinances, declarations and resolutions 
of the general convention were considered as in full force. In 
what books and at what dates the common law was to be found, 
how real and necessary improvements and corrections by stat- 
utes, posterior to that era were to be neglected, while ancient 
rigor was to be enforced, was left to the discretion of the 
judges. 

The British ministry had threatened our Western frontiers 
with the ravages of Indian warfare, and John Connolly had 
been the emissary of Dunmore to engage their tomahawk in 
immediate massacre. The convention to divert their vengeance 
did not scruple to open a treaty for two hundred of their war- 
riors, who were to march to the assistance of our regular forces 
on the eastern quarter. Nor ought they to have scrupled; so 
plainly distinguishable was the morality of our purely defen- 
sive conduct from that which for offence could let loose the 
horrors of savage warfare. 

On the petition of one Richard Henderson and his associates, 
a great question in the law of nations as applied to America 
was agitated and decided by the convention; whether a pur- 
chase by individuals of lands, to which the Indians claimed title, 
by their manner of occupancy was binding upon Virginia, with- 
in whose limit they lay. She in terms annulled every such 
purchase not confirmed by the government existing at the time. 
She supposed, that it was no less absurd, to recognize the ex- 
travagant hunting rights of savages, than the idle assumption 
of the pope to grant the Western World between two nations. 
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Henderson’s party thought, that for western lands, the present 
was a moment of pure indifference, or that the policy of con- 
ciliating American citizens would be instrumental in their grat- 
ification. But in both were they disappointed. Virginia per- 
sisted in denying the principle of such titles, as under the law 
of nations. The charters and practice under them had pre- 
occupied the subject. 

1776. The convention proposed to Pennsylvania a temporary 
boundary, to assuage the heat, which the proprietary governor 
of that province from interest, and Dunmore from rancour to 
Virginia, had contrived to raise between them. 


The persons, nominated as candidates for the office of gov- 
ernor, were Patrick Henry, Thomas Nelson the president, and 
John Page, a member of the royal council. Nelson had long 
been secretary of the colony, and ranked high in the aristocracy 
who propagated with zeal the expediency of accommodating 
ancient prejudices, by electing a man, whose pretensions to the 
chief magistracy, were obvious from his now being nominally 
the governor under the old order of things; and out of one 
hundred and eleven members, forty-five were caught by the 
desire of bringing all parties together, although Mr. Nelson 
had not been at all prominent in the revolution. From every 
period of Henry’s life, something of a democratic and patriotic 
cast was collected, so as to accumulate a rate of merit too strong 
for this last expiring act of aristocracy. 

Page had the virtue and felicity, though enrolled from birth, 
fortune and station in the aristocratic ranks, to enjoy the con- 
fidence of every good man, and to be respected even by the 
bad, whether a royalist or republican. 

General Charles Lee took an early opportunity, after the 
introduction of the new government, of expressing to governor 
Henry his anxiety to see the title of excellency, which had been 
appropriated to former governors, who were not deputies, 
buried in the revolution. Some titles designating offices, force 
themselves into popular language; while others, which are pom- 
pous distinctions having no intelligible analogy to the duties of 
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the office have been created by flattery. It is natural that a 
governor or a judge should hear his name coupled with his 
office: but Excellency and honorable spring from vague allow- 
ances of merit, as necessarily attached to certain posts. It was 
expected at the commencement of our revolutionary govern- 
ment, that these gaudy trappings would be abandoned. They 
were retained indeed by usage, not by any authoritative recog- 
nition; nor yet from any admiration of the empty baubles in 
the country of our origin, or an antirepublican tendency in the 
people; but they may be ascribed to a degree of pride, which 
would not suffer the new government to carry with it fewer 
testimonies of public devotion, than the old. This is verified by 
the total contempt of trifles by the officers themselves. 


At the beginning of this year, the town of Norfolk, the fine 
harbour of which on Elizabeth river, and its neighborhood to 
the outlet of James river into the bay of Chesapeake destined 
in time to be the most distinguished emporium in the colonies 
south of Potomack river, was destroyed by fire. Even when 
the conflagration was but of recent date, impartiality could not 
decide, who were its authors. The Americans dwelt with bit- 
terness on this outrage on the laws of civilized nations, imputed 
to the British, while these retorted the charge of, at least, 
promoting the progress of the havoc when it might have been 
stopped but for their studied interference in carrying it to its 
greatest height. The blame was that of neither party exclu- 
sively. The enemy embittered with their discomfiture in Nor- 
folk and its vicinity, were strenuous in combining revenge with 
the scattering of terror. The Americans had fancied, that it 
would pamper the enemy, if such a station and asylum, as 
Norfolk was to them under the cover of their navy, should be 
broken up; and the convention with the concurrence of Colo. 
Robert Howe, the then commander of the Virginia forces, 
ordered the destruction of the remainder of the buildings, after 
the fire had raged for some days. A popular assembly and an 
unexperienced field-officer were thus the dupes of a momentary 
impulse. 
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Virginia counting with certainty on the unquenchable spirit 
of America, and boyed up with hope, emitted large sums of 
paper money, without the pledge of adequate specific funds for 
its redemption. As a medium it circulated freely, and its con- 
veniences resembled the facilities of that struck by the old 
government. We believed, because from enthusiasm we felt, 
what reason would have pronounced to be impossible, that good 
faith would at last redeem with an equivalent in specie, every 
paper dollar according to its nominal import, which the utmost 
industry of the printing presses and the extreme of public ne- 
cessity would produce. A fatal error for many an honest 
patriot; an instrument of fraud in many a designing and un- 
principled man; but a vital principle in the arduous contest. 
There was no man daring enough to traffic upon an avowal of 
a disparity between the precious metals and paper money; al- 
though commodities imported from beyond sea, were from their 
increasing scarcity, somewhat advanced beyond the regular 
prices of tranquil times, and under the cloak of a fair augmen- 
tation, mercantile sagacity had spread a secret distrust of paper 
credit. Dexterities, however, of this sort, are not confined to 
revolutionary times. 


Not a vestige of the emblem of royalty was tolerated when 
the public voice could be brought to act upon it. The wall of 
the house of burgesses, which was now transferred to the con- 
vention, was decorated with several of them. The chair, in 
which the speaker sat, now filled by the president of the con- 
vention, had a frontispiece commemorative of the relation be- 
tween the mother country and colony. These had been criti- 
cised, before any formal act of reprobation was taken, and all 
of them were at different times effaced. Nay so irrational was 
the fury of some, that the noble statue, which public affection 
had erected to the memory of Lord Botetourt, who by his 
patronage and example had fostered religion and learning in 
Virginia, was with difficulty saved from a midnight attack. 
To her honor be it known, that all her authorities contradicted 
on this occasion, the trite calumny of ingratitude in republics. 
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Everything, which had been done in the convention of May, 
was hailed as masterpieces of political wisdom, and acted upon 
with a cheerfulness and submission, which naturally resulted 
from this first demonstration of popular self-government. The 
young boasted, that they were treading upon the republican 
ground of Greece and Rome, and contracted a sovereign con- 
tempt for British institutions. With them to recede from those 
institutions with abomination was the perfection of political 
philosophy. Not a murmur was heard against the incompetency 
of the convention to frame the constitution according to its full 
extent. Nay so captivating were its charms, that it was many 
years, before some of its defects, even upon the theory of 
democrary itself were allowed or detected. 


Whatsoever may be the general opinion as to the inefficacy of 
test laws, in restraining a people from adhering to an enemy; 
Dunmore had by oaths of allegiance deterred many who were 
mild and inactive in their nature, from an union with their 
country. The convention employed a similar security for fi- 
delity to the republic. To compel goodwill may in general be 
vain ;—in revolution an oath of fidelity mixes religion and fear. 

Although Virginia, from the first assumption of arms had 
submitted herself to the united counsels of America in congress, 
yet she now acted a lofty part in the exercise of sovereignty. 
In fact it was problematical, what species of government the 
jealousy of the separate states would concede to any general 
council or congress. To mention the surrender of one atom 
of sovereignty, as a contribution to a continental reservoir, was 
to awaken a serious alarm. Some state legislatures or other 
state authorities, even at this early period, were guilty of here- 
sies with respect to the faith, which they had agreed to place in 
congress: and they were strong, because congress was the pup- 
pet of requisitions without energy. But Virginia unanimously 
adopted the primitive confederation. 


Nov. 1776. The convention of May assembled in Novem- 
ber, as the regular legislature under the constitution. 
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It has been seen, that the friends of the established church, 
were apprehendsive of the force of their own principles, to 
which they had assented in the bill of rights, and how they were 
quieted by the assurance of Mr. Henry. But they were patriots 
who dreaded nothing so much as a schism among the people, and 
thought the American principle too pure to be adulterated by 
religious dissension. They therefore did in truth cast the es- 
tablishment at the feet of its enemies; not extending their views 
to times, when Mr. Henry might not be able to confirm his 
word, by stemming the torrent of opposition; nor having suf- 
ficiently learned that if secular interests impel, when they rule 
by themselves, they overthrow all resistance when allied with 
religion. An indiscriminate taxation for a long series of years 
had been laid upon dissenters, who renounced all hopes of as- 
cending to salvation through the gates of the church. The 
sums drawn from their pockets, though small, and not harshly 
inconvenient in the periods of payment, were certainly unjust 
and oppressive. The dissenters were no less ambitious, than 
the members of the church, and were eclipsed by them. Henry 
was in the executive chair, and therefore was disqualified to 
vindicate his former assurances to the church; though probably 
he might have acquiesced in the insidious form, which a pro- 
jected law was assuming. It did not profess to abolish the 
establishment; but it sapped it, by suspending the stipends of 
the clergy. The first fracture in a chain, forged by an unjust 
principle, cannot easily be closed. In support of this law, the 
severest persecutions in England were ransacked for colours, 
in which to paint the burthens and scourges of freedom in 
religion; and antiquated laws in England, against the exercise 
of which the people would, even there have recoiled, were sum- 
moned up, as so many demons hovering over every scrupulous 
conscience not bending to the church. The votaries of that 
church were entrapped by an expectation, that the new law 
would be a permanent anchor to its existence, although the 
parochial salaries might never be revived. In this they were 
sacrificed to the poverty of their own intellect, in not discerning 
the nature and condition of their own sect. It had almost 
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always been on the side of the monarchy :—while the hearts of 
the dissenters might truly be said to be in covenant with those 
who were clamorous against the threats of civil oppression. 
The lower country was the principal residence of the protec- 
tors of the establishment, and it was apparent, that these must 
soon be outnumbered in the legislature, where petitions were 
readily granted for the division of the upper counties, and the 
consequent multiplication of the representation of dissenters. 
The advocates for the church were apparently unconscious of 
its imbicility. It was enervated by mental inactivity, and it 
was palpable that a blow like this must stun it into a state of 
lingering, from which it could never wholly recover. 


At this session of the old usage of preambles indicating the 
principal objects of laws, had not yet been discontinued. They 
had always been committed to the pew of the skilful men, who 
comprehended their entire subject, and believed, that there 
might be as much merit in deliberation and care, as in an af- 
fectation of expedition and brevity. This remark arises from 
the striking contrast which the two laws now to be treated of 
exhibit, with such as are ushered into the public code, without 
the decency of expounding to the people the motives of their 
enaction. It is true, that the enacting words ought to be so 
explicit, as to render it unnecessary to resort to a key from 
an introduction, which may be injurious if it does not cover 
with accuracy the whole of the matter enacted; but we have 
experienced in many English statutes, and in the best models of 
Virginia statutes, that preambles well drawn, are auxiliary to 
sound construction; the old frivolous contest, whether a pre- 
amble be a part of the law to which it is affixed, being now 
settled upon rational and convenient principles. 

The first of those acts directs a revision of the laws. The 
report of that work will be found in the proceedings of the 
Legislature of the years 1785 & 1786. As the necessity of 
such a revision must be aa‘nitted by those, who consider, that 
the subordinate wheels of government ought to be in unison 
with the great machine, so will homage be paid to the compre- 
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hensive scheme delineated in that law, drawn by Mr. Jefferson. 

The other law abolished entails and converted tenants in taille 
into tenants in fee simple. At first the doctrine of entails in 
Virginia, depended upon the English statute, de donis conditiona 
bus. But afterwards, she especially prohibited the doctrine of 
entails, except by act of assembly, or the inquisition of a jury 
deciding the value of the property to be docked to be less than 
£200 sterling. The practice under the former mode was often 
nothing but mockery, for although an equivalent was sup- 
posed to be settled on the issue in tail, it instructs us, that legis- 
lative bodies have no diligence, and sometimes too much in- 
difference in their inquiries, which relate to the distribution of 
private property. It has several times happened that an heir 
in tail has been obliged to accept as a substitute for the ample 
benevolence of an ancestor, some capul mortuum in soil, which 
was an incumbrance, attested however, in point of form to the 
assembly, as being of equivalent worth. Thus was plucked up 
by the roots one of the firmest props of aristocracy, and was 
testified a sincere attachment to the republicant system, zeal 
for the suppression of false credit between man and man, and 
a discouragement to filial disobedience. 

Since the days of Bacon in 1676, a case of that species of 
treason, which may insnare the unwary and sacrifice the inno- 
cent, had probably not occurred in Virginia. But the slaughter, 
which the loose description of that crime, had one committed in 
England, admonished the assembly to adopt the definition upon 
which that country now rested much of the personal safety of 
its people. It was an offence sounding too horrible in the 
ears of government not to be punished with death. But al- 
though death was made the penalty here, the dower and dis- 
tributive shares of widows were sheltered from forfeiture, and 
an attainder no longer worked a corruption of blood. The laws 
disabled the executive from granting full mercy, but referred 
the question of pardon to the succeeding assembly, until the 
meeting of which, execution might be respited. The line is 
not clearly marked, between this law, and the one for the pun- 
ishment of certain offences: maliciously and advisedly to en- 
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deavor to excite the people to resist the government or to per- 
suade them to return to a dependence on the crown of Great 
Britain, or to excite and raise tumults and disorders in the 
state, may at some time or other be found to be too little distinct 
from the law of treason. 

It will be recollected, that what I have called the continental 
history of the United States, as connected with that of Vir- 
ginia, will be found in an appendix,* prepared with a view to 
be incorporated by the reader with this history. 

To the latter the following additions may with propriety be 
made in the following year. 

1. The Virginia assembly unanimously approved the arti- 
cles of confederation, thus testifying by immense sacrifices how 
highly they valued union among the states. 


2. The corroding tooth of depreciation had so deeply eaten 
into the credit of paper money; and the variety and magnitude 
of public expense, had poured from the press such torrents of 
this medium, that the assembly could no longer abstain from 
the delicate subject of taxation. Not only were the emissions 
of Virginia to be redeemed, but her quota also of the conti- 
nental paper. The data for a system of finance, were few and 
badly arranged. To the amount wanted, taxes could not be 
strained, as had formerly veen the case. In their journey into 
the treasury, a part of their product in the value collected, was 
by depreciation exposed to be lopped off; and political arith- 
metic was a mystery. But fortunately disproportion excited 
no murmur, while ease to the payer grew with the quantity of 
paper emitted. Taxation was begun. 

3. It must be the wish of every friend to our national char- 
acter, that when from a state of public inflamation, the rulers 
may rely with certainty upon a full sympathy from the people, 
and more especially when the national will under no controul 
from above, meets with no obstacle to divert it from the strict 
path of integrity, all public acts should stand upon the base of 
national honor. Remarks like these would not have been made, 





* The supplement seems to be the appendix referred to. 
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had the law of sequestration in this year, never been pushed 
farther than itself, and for the present will be dropped here, 
after a mere reference to that law, and vindicating it as far as 
it goes, even against the suggestions of impropriety upon the 
soundest principles of national law and right. For although 
many British subjects had lived in Virginia upon the faith of 
ancient harmony and membership in the same empire, had 
brought fortunes and credit hither, and here had centered all 
their hopes of happiness, and gathered capitals, expected to be 
used for life, yet the government was rent asunder by misrule, 
and the adherents to either party must share in the fate of 
that which they elected, as subjects, under the general law of 
nations. The review of this topic, may present in 1779, another 
aspect. Note the sequetration law. 


Under the Regal administration, there had been a court of 
superior jurisdiction called the general court, and composed of 
twelve judges, members of the privy council, besides the gov- 
ernor. Among them generally, sat a commissary of the bishop 
of London, within whose diocese Virginia lay. Their juris- 


diction was universal in subject and place, their decisions in- 
capable of appeal, under the sum of 500£ sterling. Profes- 
sional men now were substituted in the larger judicial arrange- 
ments. 


The discomfiture at the battle of Brandywine instead of pro- 
ducing despair awakened vigour. 


(To be continued) 
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LETTERS FROM OLD TRUNKS 





LETTER OF LIEUTENANT IvEY Foreman, C. S. N. 





[The following hitherto unpublished letter, written by Lieutenant Ivey 
Foreman, C. S. N., to his mother, Mrs. Martha E. (Hoskins) Lewis, 
of Tarboro, North Carolina, is owned by Lieut. Foreman’s nephew, Dr. 
Ivey Foreman Lewis, of the University of Virginia, who generously 
gave the undersigned permission to publish it, and furnished him with 
the necessary data for the accompanying biographical notes. 


C. G. Chamberlayne. ] 





Portsmouth,! March, 11 1862. 


Dear Mother,’ 

A just and benifecent Providence has given to us another 
great and glorious victory over our enemies. I suppose you 
have seen a full account of the engagement, in to-day’s Day- 





1 The letter is written in ink on the four pages of a folded sheet of 
ruled, blue BATH letter paper. 

The small brown envelope bears at the top of the left end the Stars 
and Bars flying from flag-staff (printed in black) and underneath 
the words: 

Bright Banner of Freedom with pride I 
unfurl thee; 
Fair Flag of my Country with love I be- 


hold thee, 
Gleaming above us in freshness and youth, 


Emblem of Liberty, Symbol of Truth; 
For the Flag of my country in triumph 
shall wave 
O’er the Southerner’s Home and the 
Southerner’s Grave! 
The envelope bears a 5c green Jefferson Davis’ head and shoulders 
stamp, is postmarked Petersburg Mar 13, and is addressed: 
Mrs, M. E. Lewis 
Tarborough 
Edgecomb Co. 
nm. ¢. 


2John Foreman, of Norfolk County, Va., moved to Pitt County, 
North Carolina, in 1789 (home “Greenwreath”) “and here succeeded in 
raising a small family’ (from tombstone). 

John Foreman married Mary Lawrence, December 24, 1777, his son 
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Book.’ I can now say that I have participated in one of the 
most gallant achievements of the War. We made up for our 
defeats at Roanoke Island,* & Elizabeth-City.2 I have also 
the honor of saying that I was the first Confederate, to take 
possession of the flag of the U. S. Frigate Congress. While 
on board of her I witnessed some of the most fearful sights 
that ever met my vision. Dead men, all mangled and torn to 
pieces, some with all of their clothes torn off, heads, arms, and 
legs, lay all over the decks. The decks were covered also with 
wounded, dying, and scalded men, the men were scalded by 
shell exploding between decks, and the decks were covered 
with one continual sheet of blood & gore from the stem to the 
stern. The scene beggars description. The Virginia, made 
fearful havoc among them, besides the great number of men 
killed, there were some sixty or seventy wounded men below 





Ivey Foreman born February 7, 1782, married Louise Sherrod, April 
23, 1806, his son John Lawrence Foreman born January 21, 1808, mar- 
ried Martha E. Hoskins, and his son, Ivey Foreman, Lieutenant, C. 
S. N., was born December 20, 1843, at “Greenwreath”, Pitt County, 
North Carolina. 

Ivey Foreman was cadet at United States Naval Academy, left in 
1861 to join the C. S. Navy. Served in various capacities. Was sent 
with a mission to Paris, spring of 1864, to buy blockade-runner ship. 
Left Paris May 1 for tour to Belgium, Holland, and up the Rhine to 
Heidelberg, May 26. Returned to duty and “died in Richmond of 
typhoid fever while commanding the C. S. Steamer Torpedo at twenty 
minutes to eleven o'clock on the 2lst December, 1864. Age 21 years 
and one day” (from family Bible). 

Buried in Tarboro, North Carolina. 

By her second marriage, Mrs. Foreman became the wife of Richard 
Henry Lewis and the mother of Richard Henry Lewis, M. D., father 
of Ivey Foreman Lewis, Ph. D., of the University of Virginia. 

Of Lieut. Ivey Foreman’s mother, her grandson, Dr. Ivey F. Lewis, 
writes: 

“My grandmother was, as I remember her, a strong-minded lady of 
the old school, to whom the memory of Ivey Foreman remained very 
green till her death (in 1887) at the age of 83. Ivey was the family 
pet—good natured, humorous, attractive—and in spite of grandmother’s 
a experience, I think she never was completely reconciled to his 
eath.” 

3 Norfolk Day Book. 

4 Defeat of Confederates under General Henry A. Wise by Union 
forces under Major-General Ambrose E. Burnside, Feb. 8, 1862. 

5 Captured by Union fleet, Feb. 10, 1862. 


6 The Congress was a Sailing Frigate. 
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in the cock-pit. The Virginia destroyed the two frigates Cum- 
berland’? and Congress in a very short time, that is with the 
assistance of the gunboats Beaufort,* and Raleigh. I went 
down as a volunteer aid to Captain Parker,?® of the Steamer 
Beaufort. I saw while on board of the Congress one of my 
old schoolmates that was at Annapolis with me, his name was 
Manley," he looked very sheepish indeed. We captured about 
thirty prisoners.’ We would have taken them all but the 
enemy or vandals kept up a constant fire upon us with small 
arms from the shore the whole time we were alongside of the 
Congress, and while they saw the white flag flying at the peak 
of the Congress; even going so far as to kill some of their 
own men on board of our vessel. They were killing and wound- 
ing our men so fast that we had to draw off. It was at this 
time that poor Hutter,'® was killed, and Tayloe™ (since dead) 
severely wounded. How thankful I am that a kind and be- 
nevolent Providence has again saved me from the dangers of 
battle. I took as prizes besides the flag which I delivered over 
to Captain Parker, and he to the Merrimack, (alias Virginia) 
two of Colt’s Navy revolvers, and two rifles one Sharps, and 
one Minnie. I have given one of the pistols to a friend on 
board of the Virginia, and one of the rifles to Lieut. Com’ndg. 
Alexander, of the St. Raleigh. I am still waiting orders, but 
I expect to go to Richmond in a day or two, to see something 





7 The Cumberland was a Sailing Sloop of War. 

8 The Steamer Beaufort carried one gun. 

9 The Steamer Raleigh carried one gun. 

10 Lieut. Commander W. H. Parker. 

11In the War of the Rebellion, Official Records, Union and Confed- 
erate Navies, Series I, Vols. 4, 13, 14, 15, and 16, there are some eight 
references to a Midshipman (later Lieutenant ) H. D. (or “H. DeH.”) 
Manley. The record runs from May 29, 1861, to Feb. 20, 1865, at which 
date Lieutenant Manley was in command of the U. S. S.' State of 
Georgia. 

12 A full discussion of the incident here referred to is to be found on 
pages 35-38 of The True Story of The Virginia and the Monitor. The 
Account of An Evye-Witness. wa William Tindall, LL. B., M. D., 
with an introduction by Milledge Bonham, Jr. Reprinted from Vir- 
ginia Historical Magazine, Vol. XXI. Old Dominion Press, Inc. Rich- 
mond, Va., 1923. 

13 Midshipman Hutter, of the Raleigh. 

14 Lieutenant Tayloe, of the Raleigh. 
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about them. Commodore Buchanan?® was wounded slightly in 
the leg, so was Lieuts. Minor,!® Parker, and Alexander, also 
Midshipman Marmaduke.’7 We had one man killed and sev- 
eral wounded on board of the Beaufort, besides the two Yan- 
kees killed. The Frigate Minnesota'® in coming to the assist- 
ance of the Cumberland & Congress, got aground and was 
well peppered, and severely injured by the Virginia & the re- 
mainder of our little fleet. The Virginia, also run the St. 
Laurence’? and Roanoke,”® back to Old Point. She also dis- 
abled the Ericcson*! battery, also killed a good many men at 
NewPort News who were in the batteries. I can not pretend 
to give you all the particulars of the fight, I will wait untill 
some other time when I have more leisure. As it is about 12 
o'clock at night I must bid you adieu. You must excuse mis- 
takes for I am in a hurry and have a miserable tallow wick 
to write by. Give my love to Grandma Dick, Brother, and 
all the family, and accept a due portion for yourself, also to 
all my relatives in Tarboro’, My respects to all inquiring 
friends Remember me to the servants. Hoping that I may 
soon hear from you I remain as ever 


Your most affectionate son, 


Ivey Foreman 





15 Commodore, afterwards Admiral, Franklin Buchanan. 
16 Flag Lieutenant Robert D. Minor, of the Virginia. 
17 Midshipman Henry H. Marmaduke, of the Virginia. 
18 The Minnesota was a Steam Screw Frigate. 

19 The St. Lawrence was a Sailing Frigate. 

20 The Roanoke was a Steam Screw Frigate. 


217, e., the Monitor. It is interesting to note that this six-word re- 
mark is the only reference made in the letter to the famous duel between 
the ironclads Virginia and Monitor, which marked the beginning of a 
new era in naval warfare. 
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DIARY OF COL. WILLIAM BOLLING 
of BOLLING HALL 





(Notes by Editor) 





1827. 
JUNE. Rain 3d. 
Ist. Friday. Sheep Sheared, number of Fleeces . I 


went to Ware’s, thence to Tarlton Flemings and received pay- 
ment from him of his Blacksmiths acct., which has been due 
3 and 4 years, altho’ he is a great boaster of his large crops 
and the money he makes. Mary P. Fleming there. I re- 
turn’d to Ware’s, went to the Island, and took a general sur- 
vey on foot of my crops. My corn, even Tarlton F. admits 
is the best in the neighbourhood. Wheat very promising, and 
tobo. all standing. Returned to Ware’s to dinner, and Home 
in the afternoon, commenced hauling logs for a new tobo. 
house at the foot of the Hill on the Lane, with P. teams added 
to mine, being a heavy job, 120 large White Oak logs. 

2. Continued hauling Logs, commenced trimming out first 
planting of tobo., sent my Ewe Lambs, and old Ewes to the 
Island to keep the former from going to the Ram this year, 
not keeping one there, and to make Mutton of the latter. 
General Cocke called in the morning and remained till after 
dinner, on his way to Richmond. Ben Anderson somewhat 
a contrast to the General as to character and standing also dined 
here. Ann returned. 

3. Rain commenced after breakfast, and continued till after 
dinner. 

4. Replanted over our tobo. Thos. brought John Flem- 
ing’s Horse to be tryed in my Phaeton, and George in doing 
it heedlessly drove rapidly over a stump, broke one of the 
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springs, and cracked another. Mr. Walter Coles’® of Albe- 
marle an old acquaintance of my wife’s came in the evening 
and staid all night. 

5. Attempted to have my Phaeton spring mended at my 
shop, took Mr. Coles in with me to try its strength, he being 
a heavy man, and sett off to Richmond, just by Little Creek it 
broke again, from whence I walked to the Cthouse. and waited 
until the Phaeton was returned and my Horse and John Flem- 
ing’s carried to the Courthouse. We then went on together, 
dined at Dr. Curds?® (Forest) and proceeded to Powell’s?! 
in the evening, where I found my neighbours Mrs. Betsey 
Watkins on her way Home. 

6. Fleming and myself went to Richmond after breakfast, 
put up at the Eagle Hotel,?* sent for my Brother to attend 
tomorrow for the purpose of taking his Deposition in the suit 
relative to my Sister Polly’s Will. 


7. Sale of my crop of Tobo. 25 hhds. (7 having been 
sold some time since) were this day Inspected and sold at the 
Public Ware House, weighing including the above 7 Hhds. 
of Lugs 49,540, and amounting to $3,660.52, the best crop 
and sales that I have made for many years, the Leaf of the 
Island crop sold at $10 round before it was broke. John 
Fleming, my Brother and myself dined at Blair Bolling’s. 


8. We this day took my Brother’s Deposition at the Eagle, 





19 Walter Coles, whose grandfather, John, emigrated from Ennis- 
cortley, Ireland, settled in Hanover County and married Mary Win- 
ston. Walter’s father, John, settled in Albemarle and married Rebecca 
E. Tucker, who was born at Jamestown, Va. Walter settled at Wood- 
ville and married, first, Eliza, daughter of Bowler Cocke, of Turkey 
Island, and secondly, Sarah, daughter of John Swan, of Powhatan 
County. (Wood’s “History of Albemarle”.) 

20 See No. 15 above. 

21 Powell’s Tavern (Goochland) was fifteen miles west of Richmond 
and sixteen miles below Goochland Court House. It was kept by Wil- 
liam Powell. Joseph Martin says in his Gazetteer of Virginia: “The 
good order and excellent accommodations which distinguished his house 
deserve a notice in any account which may be given of this place.” 
Gen. Lafayette was entertained here in 1824. 

22 The Eagle Hotel was at the corner of 13th and Main Streets and 
was a noted hostelry at which many public meetings and celebrated din- 
ners were held. On October 26, 1824, General Lafayette was the guest 
of honor at a ball given in the Eagle’s improvised ballroom. 
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and in spite of all the efforts that have been and were on that 
day made to the contrary, he remained firm from first to last, 
in maintaining that his Sister Polly always said she wished and 
intended to leave all her money to her niece Mary R. Bolling. 


9. Left Richmond about sunrise. Breakfasted at the Half- 
way House,?* and went on to Petersburg, where Mr. Lynch 
met me from Cobbs, and made me his first payment of $1000 
towards his purchase of that place. Dined at Wm. Robert- 
son’s, where I am always treated well, and spent the evening 
with Mr. and Mrs. Meade, the former in the last stage of a 
consumption, reduced to almost a skeleton, and very feeble. 
Betsey Meade was just recovering from an attack of Ague 
and Fever. Put up at John Meade’s Tavern. 


10. Left Petersburg soon after day-break. Breakfasted 
again at the Halfway House, and got back to Richmond in 
time to attend services at Monumental Church, and heard a 
sermon by Mr. Croes. In the afternoon I again attended 
when the Rev'd old Bishop preached. Spent the evening at 
Mrs. Crouches, with Govr. Pleasants? whom I met with on 
my way there. 


11. Paid off all my accounts in Richmond except two or 
three small ones which I could not obtain, made arrangements 
for the appropriation of my surplus money, called to see my 
Sister Robertson, and dined with my Estimable Friends at 





23 Halfway house in Chesterfield County, so called on account of its 
location being half way from Richmond to Petersburg, was built in 
1760 by William Hatcher on land patented in 1740. It was for many 
years a well known “Ordinary” or tavern and remained in the Hatcher 
family almost continuously until it was purchased in 1934 by W. Bry- 
don Tennant. It has been thoroughly renovated and is now kept as a 
“show place”. 


24 Governor James Pleasants, Jr., was descended from John Pleasants 
who emigrated to Virginia in 1668 and settled in Henrico County. The 
Governor was the son of James and Anne Pleasants and was born in 
1769. He married Susanna Rose. In 1796 he represented Goochland 
County in the Virginia House of Delegates and in 1803 was chosen 
Clerk of that body, in which position he served seven years when he 
was elected to the United States House of Representatives where he 
served until 1819. On December 1, 1822, he was chosn by the General 
Assembly, Governor of Virginia. He was Governor from December 11, 
1822, to December 1, 1825. He died in Goochland County on November 
9, 1836. (The Governors of Virginia, by Margaret Vowell Smith.) 
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Mrs. Crouches by invitation, with the Rev’d Mr. Turner. 
At 5 o’clock Dr. Trent?® and Mr. Daniel of Cumberland joined 
me there, and we came up to Powell’s where we staid all night. 


Harvest commenced at all my farms. 


12. Left Powell’s at Daylight, parted with my company 
at the Manakin town Ferry road, and came to Mrs. Garland’s 
to breakfast, where the Ladies all gave me a cordial reception, 
from whence I got home % after 11 o’clock, finding my fam- 
ily all well. 


13. This day was appropriated to attending my harvest 
and other Plantation concerns, being the first I have had for 
some time, the forward sown Wheat fine, the late indifferent. 


14. Went to the Island. Brooks had suspended his Har- 
vest having cut all that was ripe, and was much elated at my 
report of the sale of the crop of tobo. he made there especially 
as it sold for a better price than Tarlton Fleming’s who had 
been boasting (as is his custom) of his own crop and abusing 
Brook’s, which sold for $2 pr. Hundred more than Fleming’s. 


15. I this day gave notice to Hicks that I should not con- 
tinue him as manager another year. John Fleming came after 
we had all gone to bed, to attend me to Genito tomorrow to 
take the Depositions of Miss Sukey Baugh and Betsey Love- 
sey relative to my Sister’s Will. 


16. Fleming and myself went to Genito in my Phaeton, 
Blair and himself having agreed to meet yesterday to take the 
depositions, provided Fleming could get there and if not they 
were to be taken this day. Regardless of this agreement after 
getting there we found that Wyndham Robertson** had been 





25 Dr. Alexander Trent was of Barley Hill, Cumberland County. His 
daughter, Mary Anna, married John C, Page, of South Grove, later of 
Union Hill, same county. Their daughter, Mary Anna, married John 
an)” Broomfield, Cumberland County. (Page’s “Page Genealogy”, 
p. 115. 


26 Wyndham Robertson was the son of William Robertson and Eliz- 
abeth Bolling, his wife. He was born in 1803. He served as a mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, was Councillor of State in 1830 and was 
Governor of Virginia in 1836. He was the compiler of “Pocahontas and 
Her Descendants”. He married Mary F. T. Smith. 
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up the day before, taken the Depositions ex-parte, and gone 
back to Richmond. We dined with Wm. Murray and spent 
the evening and night at South East. 


17. We returned from South East. John Fleming went 
home in the evening and Henry Dandridge came. 

18. H. D., Mr. W. and myself went to Court together. 
Mr. Lee returned with me. Thomas went to General Cockes 
to Louisa Anne’s wedding. 

19. May Wheat Harvest finished here entirely and at Po- 
cahontas except a small place. My negro man Jimmey in at- 
tempting to catch a Hare, struck the Scythe of the one next 
him and gave his wrist a dreadful cut, several of the tendrons 
and the small artery was cut and I had Drs. Vaughan and 
Watkins to come and dress it, they and Jones Miller dined with 
us, and with Mr. Lee all left us in the evening. 

20. Bearded Wheat, commenced cutting last evening, and 
continued today with our own hands, hirelings being discharged 
last evening. Purple Straw Wheat sown at Ware’s. Mr. 
W. commenced his Harvest of it today. 

21. Finished cutting Bearded Wheat here, and commenced 
at Pocahontas and commenced ploughing and hoeing my tobo. 

22. Dr. Watkins came to dress Jimmey’s wound, suspended 
cutting Bearded Wheat at P., and commenced working tobo. 

23. Mrs. Watkins, her mother, Mrs. Rose, a sparking wid- 
ow of 19 from N. Carolina, and Miss Meeker, the Dr’s. Gov- 
erness dined with us. 

24. Drove my wife in the Phaeton to Lickinghole Church 
and heard one of Mr. Wheary’s long and uninteresting ser- 
mons. 

25. Harvest of Wheat completed, except a small remnant 
it may be said to have finished at all my Farms on the 22d. 

Oat Harvest commenced here, cut 24 acres with 9 hands 
from 7 o’clock a. m. to 4 p.m. Went to the Island and found 
the hands employed in Shocking the last Wheat that had been 
cut. 
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26. Went to the Courthouse to attend a meeting of the 
Vestry, but a quorum not attending no business was done. 

27. Thos. and I went to Cartersville where I paid off all 
my accts. and returned to dinner. Very hot the two last 
days for this Season, which has been uncommonly cool. 


28. Commenced Oat Harvest at Pocahontas, finished work- 
ing Tobo. here the * * * * 


29. and I went again to the Island, Brooks having been sick. 


30. Gave my Crop Hands a Holiday, harvest being over, 
and Tobo. clean. 


The Month has been cool and dry until the last few days it 
has been hot, but without rain, which is much wanted. 


1827. 
JULY. Rain 7, 11, 23,24,25. 


1. Sunday. My family all went to Lickinghole Church 
(my wife and self in the Phaeton) expecting to hear Mr. Lee, 
who did not attend, and the following (unexpected) com- 
pany return’d to dine with us: Mary, Susan and Clarisse Gar- 
land, Tarlton, Mrs. and Mary Fleming and Miss Camilla 
Cocke, the last named family returned in the evening. Ther- 
mometer 93. 


2. Oat Harvest resumed here and at P. and finished ex- 
cept a few green spots. 

3. Employed in fixing my Threshing Machines. The Misses 
Garland left us. 

4. Independence celebrated at Goochland Cthouse, by about 
40 gent. and 20 ladies. The dinner furnished by Wm. D. Tay- 
lor was a scandalous one for such an occasion, and the music 


very indifferent. I went down in my Phaeton and got to 
Powell’s %4 after 8 o'clock. 

5. Went to Mr. Cottom’s to breakfast, took Josiah Cosby 
(who now lives at Rock Castle in the Phaeton with me till I 
stop’d at Cottoms, between breakfast and dinner I sold my 
crop of Wheat to Rutherfoord at the low price of 90 cents, 
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and this was the best sale that has been made taking the Red 
Wheat in, and the time of Delivery 15th August), dined at 
the Eagle, and returned to Powell’s accomp. by Mr. Weisiger 
abt. % after 8 o'clock. 

Threshing Wheat commenced here and at P. and at the 
Island the 12th. 

6. We came up to the Courthouse to breakfast, and got 
home about 11 o’clock, found H. Dandridge here, who dined 
with us. 

7. Rain, several moderate but very acceptable showers, 
being very much wanted, corn suffering excessively and tobo. 
wanting it very much, gardens almost burnt up. Mary Ann 
(Whiting) being very ill and threatened with an abortion, I 
sent in the evening for Dr. Watkins who came while we were 
at supper and staid all night. 


8. A little more Rain, but not a Season or we should have 
replanted tobo. the morning of the 9th. 


9. Thos. and I went to the Island, there being more rain 
there Brooks was replanting tobo. and ploughing corn. We 
brought our pocketts full of nice Green Gage Plumbs from a 
tree I planted there from Prince of N. York some years ago, 
they being ripe enough to Preserve in sugar and stew for table 
use. 

10. Examination. The first session of Miss Hull’s School 
here terminated today. Mrs. Thos. Harrison attended, her 
husband was expected but prevented by the arrival last eve- 
ning of his Father and Mother from the lower country. The 
girls were examined three hours, in Grammar, Geography, 
Arithmetic (M. H. in History), Reading, Spelling and Writ- 
ing, and acquitted themselves very much to my satisfaction. 
After dinner Mrs. H. ret’d accompanied by her daughter and 
Miss Hull returned Home. 


11. Suspended Threshing Wheat to work over our Tobo. 


12. Delivering Wheat. Loaded Dick Moss’s Boat with 221 
Bushells Wheat for Th. Rutherfoord from Pocahontas, the 
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first we have sent off. Mrs. Harrison and Lucy gave us a 
call of half an hour on their way home. 


Replanted Tobo. from the light rain of yesterday. Ruta 
Baga sowed in my Garden. Thomas took the stage at the 
Road, on his way to visit his old fellow students at the Uni- 
versity, the session being near its close, and some of them 
not intending to return. 


13. Put 412 Bushels Wheat on board J. Pierce’s large 
Batteaux, the largest load I ever delivered, the Drum Gudgeon 
of my machine at the Island broke after a few hours Thresh- 
ing, which of course stop’d that operation. Rain, Lightning 
and Thunder, a great deal of the latter, only a light shower 
of the former, much wanted. 

14. Rode to Finch’s Shop and got him to shear my hair; 
stop’d Threshing the 13th to work Tobo. Lotts. 


15. Sunday. Excessively hot, my Thermometer fell down 
and broke to pieces so that we could not ascertain the degree 
of heat. 

16. H. Dandridge came to breakfast, and we went to Court 
together. Wolfe's Teeth, a new disease in Horses, which oc- 
casions Blindness, they grow inside of the row of jaw teeth 
sometimes on one, and some times on both sides. Thomas’s 
riding Horse, raised by me had two, which had nearly caused 
him to loose the sight of one Eye, and which I got knocked 
out at the Courthouse by a Mr. Day, and shall mention here- 
after the effect. Ann and her Family went home after a visit 
of 7 or 8 weeks. Dr. Watkins, H. Dandridge, and Mr. Utz 
called on their return from Conrt. 

17. Left home on horse-back, with my wife and daughter 
Mary and Jane in the carriage crossed at Jefferson, and got 
to South East to dinner, a very pleasant day. My Phaeton 
left in Richmond to repair was bro’t up today by Mr. Paynes 
driver who carried his carriage down yesterday for the same 
purpose. 

18. Spent the day with Mr. Mewburn, in the evening we 
rode to Mr. Old’s and returned about dusk. 
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19. Went to Powhatan Court, paid the Tax on my Land 
in that County, and ascertained by examining the Clerk’s 
Office that the worthy the correct, etc., etc., James B. Fer- 
guson had violated his promise to me, of securing by a Deed 
of Trust on my Uncle Gay’s Negroes (made over to my 
Father) which in 1815 I consented he should purchase, and 
which he did purchase, on executing his Bonds payable to me 
in four annual instalments and a deed of Trust on the same 
property, two of the Bonds of $619.40/100 each, due since 
Decr. 1819 and 20, remain unpaid, and I have now only his 
Honour to depend on which with me, is very inadequate se- 
curity; return’d to South East to dinner. 

20. Myself and Family dined at Frank Watkins with our 
niece Susan. Messrs. Theodoric Robertson, William Mon- 
tague and Justus Watkins also dined there. Sarah and her 
niece Susan, for something or nothing never have visited each 
other, nor could we prevail on her to go with us. 

21. Left Powhatan, recrossed at Jefferson, and got home to 
dinner. Albert had returned from a visit of 3 weeks to Rich- 
mond, etc. and Thomas from Charlottesville accompanied by 
his two Friends from the University, John, and Euphemon 
LaBranch of New Orleans—very interesting youths, (French) 
the former a fine performer on the clarionett. 

22. Rode to Ware’s in the evening in my carriage with 
my family to see my sweet little Mary, who was overjoyed at 
the meeting. 


(To be continued ) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





EDGEMONT, ALBEMARLE COUNTY, HOME OF 
JAMES POWELL COCKE® 


In a previous article on Malvern Hills and Edgemont, published 
over a year ago in this Magazine, the writer stated that it was com- 
monly supposed that Thomas Jefferson was the architect of “Edge- 
mont” in Albemarle County, which was the home of James Powell 
Cocke® after he sold Malvern Hills (XLIII, 83, 91). This conjecture 
has now been positively confirmed by no less an authority on the sub- 
ject than Dr. Fiske Kimball, author of “Thomas Jefferson, Architect”. 
In a recent letter Dr. Kimball says that after reading the article above 
mentioned he recognized at once that the description of the house 
corresponded to Figs. 172, 173 and 174 in his book, which he had pre- 
viously been unable to identify. Having visited “Edgemont” in order 
to verify this identification, Dr. Kimball concludes his letter by saying 
that “the plans and dimensions of the house at Edgemont” correspond 
so closely to the diagrams in his book that he has “no doubt that the 
design was made by Jefferson for Edgemont.” 

James P. C. Southall. 





MORE ABOUT THE WHITE HOUSE 


In the Virginia Magazine for July, 1934, there was an article giving 
twenty-two (22) items supporting the conclusion that Washington was 
married in the White House. 

A twenty-third item may be added. Mr. R. Mann Page, of Glou- 
cester, Va., has published in the Gloucester Gazette the following state- 
ment from General Homer Atkinson: 

“IT was born in Petersburg, Virginia, 1848, and when a lad of about 
4 years of age, moved to my uncle’s (Captain Thomas W. Atkinson) 
plantation ‘Lilly Point’ in New Kent County on the Pamunkey River. 
‘Lilly Point’ joined the White House to the east and ‘Cumberland’ 
plantation to the west. I lived at ‘Lilly Point’ until 1860 and returned 
there after the Civil War, where I resided, at intervals, until 1880. I 
have often heard my uncle, Captain Thomas W. Atkinson, state that 
his grandfather attended the Custis-Washington ceremony at the 
White House and that the festivities lasted for several days.” 

In that article in the above-mentioned Virginia Magazine, the twen- 
ty-second item referred to evidence that there were three separate 
structures on the same site. Excavation at the White House by the 
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the National Park Service, in the last few months, has given striking 
confirmation of this conclusion. 

At one point in the foundations there can be clearly seen, at the 
bottom, the old bricks of the original Custis house, in English bond; 
then above this two rows of later brick in common bond, of the 
period of about 1820 (remains of the second house which was burned 
in 1862); then above this, a plastered brick wall of the third building 
erected after the Civil War and destroyed about 1888. 

(Rev.) Arthur Gray. 





BROWN-COBB-DARBY-IRWIN-THOMPSON 


Wanted information about James Brown, born ca. 1799, married in 
Spartanburg County, South Carolina, ca. 1820, to Amy Evans. As 
brothers and sisters he had at least: William, Joseph, who married 
in 1829 Mary Grey, Rebecca, who married Alexander McCarter, and 
Mary (Polly), who never married. There were several in the family 
by the name of Burrell Brown. 

Cobb, Andrew (April 16, 1805-Nov. 23, 1884), who married in Abbe- 
ville County, South Carolina, Belinda Lewis Meriwether (May 15, 
1815-July 18, 1897). He had a brother Middleton, who with his family 
moved to Mississippi between 1850-60. They had an uncle, Charles 
Cobb, who was married Dec. 23, 1810. 

Darby, Richard, who was living in Newberry County, South Carolina, 
in 1790. Two of his children were Thomas (Sept. 1, 1792-Oct. 11, 
1836) and Bartholomew (March 28, 1799-Oct. 15, 1847). It is believed 
that the wife of Richard was named Elizabeth. 

Irwin, Capt. John, died in Abbeville County, South Carolina, on 
Feb. 1, 1795. At that time his wife Mary was living. He is said to 
have moved from Virginia before the Revolution. A Bible names two 
sons: James, born Feb. 1, 1761, and John, born Aug. 27, 1769. 

Thompson, Samuel, born ca. 1803, married in Abbeville County on 
Nov. 31, 1823, Margaret Thomas, whose mother was a Youngblood. 
They had seven children. 

Richard L. Brown, 
Reading Public Library, 


Reading, Pa. 





WILKINS 


Information wanted of the parents of William Wilkins, who first 
appears in Charles City County record book, 1655-1660; also names 
of wife and children. He bought land in 1659 of Richard Pace on 
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\ 
Flower de Hundred Creek, which later was owned by John Limbrey 
Wilkins, son of Robert Wilkins, who was his son or grandson. 
Kindly communicate with me. 
Edmonia C. Wilkins, 
Thelma, N. C. 





CORRECTION 


In the January issue of the Magazine, page 79, an error appears 
which should be corrected. 
The first line of the last paragraph should read “the children of 
Archer and Nancy Knight Robertson” were, etc., instead of “Anderson”. 
John M. Harrison. 





A BOLLING CORRECTION 


In the footnote on page 23, January issue of the Magazine, is given 
an account of William F. Carter mentioned in the text which is in 
error. 

The William F. Carter mentioned in the text as a magistrate in 
Goochland County was William Fauntleroy Carter, a grandson of Ed- 
ward Hill Carter, of Blenheim, Albemarle County, and not William 
Fitzhugh Carter mentioned in the footnote. 

The William F. Carter mentioned in the text lived at Runnymede, 
about half way between Goochland Court House and Bolling Hall, 
and when I was a boy I went there with my mother (to Bolling Hall) 
to spend the day. Mr. Tom Bolling, who perhaps was a son of Colonel 
William Bolling, was a deaf and dumb man of middle age and lived 
there. My mother and Sue Bolling, who was then married to a Mr. 
King, went around in the neighborhood to visit some friends and left 
me at Bolling Hall with the old deaf and dumb man. He showed me 
over the house and into the garret and showed me this particular diary. 
I was old enough to read and remember some parts of it. 

George S. Wallace, 
705 Union Bank Bldg., 
Huntington, W. Va. 





THE MERIWETHER FAMILY 


Abbeville County, South Carolina, Will Book Number 1, page 99: 
“Last Will and testament of Francis Meriwether Deceased. South 
State Ninety-Six District Abbeville County. 
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In the name of god Amen I Francis Meriwether being in a low 
state of health but perfectly in my mind and senses do make and 
ordain this my last Will and Testament in the first place I recom- 
mend my Soul unto God who gave it and my body to be buried in a 
Christianly manner and my property which it has pleased the Allmity 
to bestow on me, I give and bequeath in the following manner (Viz.t) 
I give and bequeath unto my Wife Mary Meriwether during her nat- 
ural life the plantation and Track of Land whereon I now live with 
all its appurtainances thereunto and after her death I give the said 
plantation and track of Land containing One hundred acres more or 
lefs unto my son John Meriwether to him and his heirs. Also I give 
unto my Wife during her Life Twelve of her choice of my negroes 
my stock of all kinds my Houfehold and Kitchen furniture half of a 
mill I purchased of Colo. Nicholas Eveleigh’s Estate being my part 
of the said Mill and a third part of my land adjoining the said Mill 
and a third part of a Tract Lying on Turkey Creek I purchased of 
the same Estate all during life—I give unto my Son Zachary Meri- 
wether half of four hundred and seventeen acres of Land I purchased 
of Nicholas Eveleigh’s Estate lying on Turkey Creek to Conclude the 
lower part of the said Land known by the name of Anthony’s old field 
to him and his heirs my Wife shall have her thirds unto the said 
Land during Life— I Give unto my son Nicholas Meriwether my 
half of a Track of three hundred and fifty acres with a Mill thereon 
which we bought in Copartnership of the Estate Cole Eveleigh. I give 
unto the said Nicholas after my Wife’s Death my half of the said 
Mill to him and his heirs—— I give unto my Daughter Ann Mcgehee of 
the State of Virginia a Negro woman by the name of Fillis and her 
offspring (Viz) Judy Nanny Peter London Siesar to her and her heirs. 
After my death when Equal division shall take place amongst all the 
rest of my Children of the above mentioned Negroes with others I 
have given her should not make her equal with the rest of my Chil- 
dren then the other Children shall make her so. Whereas my Daughter 
Mary Connor is departed this life my desire is that her Children shall 
have her part under the direction’s of John Connor their Father until 
they Marry or come of Age At which time he shall give it up. All my 
estate that I have given my Wife during life that is not given away 
heretofore shall be equally divided Amongst all my Children at her 
death, or their offsprings. If my Executor’s Cannot collect the Money 
that is due me to pay my debts they may sell such of my Negroes 
that is not given away to raise as much money as will discharge all 
my Just debts as they think proper. All the ballance of my Estate 
that is not as yet given away shall be divided between my son John 
Zachary Nicholas Meriwether, Mary Connor’s Children and Betty 
Mcgehee in such a manner as will make them all equal Acctg the 
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Negroes they have had I desire my Daughter Betty McGehee may 
have a Feather Bed over and above what is herein mentioned. I do 
appoint to this my last Will & Testament my son John Meriwether 
Zachary Meriwether & Nicholas Meriwether my Executors. In Wit- 
nefs whereof I have hereunto set my hand and Seal this seventh day 
of June one thousand seven hundred and ninty-three. 
Signed and Acknowledged before us 
John Logan Junr. 
his 

Wm. Gains Frans Meriwether L. S. 

mark 


State of South Carolina—In open Court this Twelfth day of Sep- 
tember 

Abbeville County. Towit—one thousand seven hundred and ninty- 
three Personally came John Logan Junior one of the witnefses to the 
above Will and made Oath that he saw Francis Meriwether Deceased, 
Sign Seal, publish, pronounce and declare the same to be his laft Will 
and Testament, and that he was then of sound and perfect mind, 
memory and understanding to the beft of the deponents knowledge 
and belief, and that William Gaines together with this deponent did 
subscribe their names thereto as Witnefses in the present of the Tes- 
tator and at his request, and in the presence of each other. 


Certified by order of Court the day and date above written. 


Dr. Zachary Meriwether one of the Executors named in the fore- 
going Will took the Oath of an Executor thereof in open Court the 
Twelfth day of September A. D. 1793. And a Dedimus iffued to Julius 
Nicholas Esq. to adminifter the Oaths of Executors to Capt. John 
Meriwether and Nicholas Meriwether the other two Executors named 
therein But the Dedimus was not Executed and on the 25th of March 
1794 Capt John Meriwether and Nicholas Meriwether were sworn as 
Executors in open Court of Abbeville County. 


Abbeville County, South Carolina, Will Book Number 1, page 344: 


“Last Will and Testament of Mary Meriwether dec. State of South 
Carolina Abbeville District. 


I Mary Meriwether of the aforesaid State and district being in a 
low State of health but perfectly in my mind and Senses do make 
and ordain this my Last Will and Testament in the following man- 
ner (Viz) my desire is my Tract of Land whereon I now live Shall 
be Sold on a Credit of twelve months and the money arising from the 
Sale to be put to interest by my Executors as long as Joseph Foster 
Shall Live, at his death the money with the Interest Shall be given 
unto Sarah M. Foster his wife and should she die before the said 
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Foster her Husband, the said Money Shall be Equally divided among 
all her Children I give unto my Son John Meriwether my Waggon 
and Gear to him and his forever I give unto my Son Zachary Meri- 
wether my Clock to him and his forever. I give unto my son Nicholas 
Meriwether all the money & Cotton that I have Heretofore Lent him. I 
give unto my grand Daughter Mary Lewis Meriwether my riding 
Chear & Harnefs and my Sorrel Horse by the name of Buttro her 
and her Heirs. all the ballance of my Property to be Sold on a Credit 
of twelve months and the money arising from the Sale to be Equally 
Divided among my three Sons John, Zachary and Nicholas Meri- 
wether. My three Sons Shall give Sarah M. Foster out of the Money 
ariseing from the Sales of my Estate One hundred Dollars that is 
thirty three and one third dollars apiece—I give unto my Daughter 
Ann McGehee of the State of Virginia one hundred dollars out of my 
money in the Hands of James McCrackan and the Ballance to my 
three sons I do hereby appoint and ordain my three Sons John Zach- 
ary and Nicholas Meriwether my Executors to this my Last Will and 
Testament. In Witnefs whereof I have hereunto Set my hand and 
Seal this ninteenth day of June one thousand eight hundred and seven 
in presence of 


Jno Hatter 
her her 

Ann Nealy Mary Meriwether 
mark mark 


Proved before Andrew Hamilton Ordinary of Abbeville District on 
the third day of August one thousand eight hundred and seven. 

Notes.—Francis Meriwether was the son of David Meriwether (1690- 
Dec. 25, 1743) and Ann Holmes (died March 11, 1735/36). 

Mary Meriwether was the daughter of Col. Zachary Lewis (Jan. 1, 
1702-Jan. 20, 1765) and Mary Waller (Jan. 20, 1699-March 23, 1781). 
Mary Lewis and Francis Meriwether were married on Jan. 16, 1749. 

The Census Reports for South Carolina for 1790 do not list Francis 
Meriwether, but they do Capt. John Meriwether and Dr. Zachary 
Meriwether. Apparently Francis and Mary Meriwether with some 
other members of their family went to South Carolina from Spotsyl- 
vania County, Virginia, after July 5, 1791, on which date “Francis 
Meriwether and Mary his wife” sold 814 acres of land in Spotsylvania 
to George Tyler of Caroline County. 

Of the children of Francis and Mary Meriwether, Capt. John’s will 
was made Oct. 11, 1819, proved Feb. 7, 1820, in which he named his 
wife Ann and his sons Zachary, John H., Joseph, and Robert, deceased, 
who had a daughter Caroline Meriwether. Frederick Meriwether was 
a witness of the will. 
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No will for Dr. Zachary Meriwether could be found. 

Nicholas Meriwether was married twice, first to Sarah Ragland, and 
had at least two children: Mary Ragland, born March 15, 1787, and 
Lucy, born Dec. 15, 1788 (Douglas Register). He was married secondly 
to Mary Beckley, daughter of John Beckley and his wife Henrietta 
Ragland. By the second marriage there were eight children. 

Ann Meriwether, who married Joseph McGehee, had at least two 
children: Carr born Aug. 5, 1786, and Dorothy, born March 23, 1784 
(Douglas Register). 

Mary Meriwether, who married John Connor, had at least one child: 
Sally, born Oct. 27, 1787 (Douglas Register). 

From the wording of the wills, it appears that Ann and Elizabeth 
(Betty) may have been the same. 

So far I have found out nothing further about any of these named 


except Nicholas Meriwether. Richard L. Brown, 
Reading Public Library, 
Reading, Pa. 
RODGERS 


Wanted: Ancestry of James Rodgers, married to Isabella Patterson, 
died Bourbon County, Kentucky, and will probated 1837. They had eight 
children, among them Thomas, married to Mary Latham, and Isabel, 
married to William Knox. 

Mrs. Kenneth Norton, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


GRAHAM. 


John Graham of Prince William Co., Va., died 1786. His will, 
dated June 3, 1786, and probated Sept. 4, 1786, mentions his wife 
Elizabeth Graham, son James Graham, daughter Jane Newman, 
daughter Molly Barker, daughter Rhoda Holsclaw, sons John and 
Thomas Graham, granddaughter Sarah Newman, grandson John 
Barker, and sons-in-law Timothy Holsclaw and Joseph Barker, whom 
he makes executors. The wife, Elizabeth Graham, appears from the 
tax lists of Prince William to have survived till 1809. The eldest son, 
James Graham, continued to live in Prince William till well into the 
19th century. The tax-lists show that he had sons, John and James, 
and possibly Elijah. John Graham, Jr., the second son, moved to 
Wilkes Co., Ga., along with his brother-in-law, Timothy Holtzclaw, 
about the year 1786; he married there about 1788 Leannah Kerr, widow 
of Robert Kerr. 

Wanted: Information as to the antecedents of John Graham and 
his wife, Elizabeth. B. C. Holtzclaw, 

University of Richmond, Virginia. 
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GENEALOGY 





RICHARD COCKE! OF BREMO AND HIS CHILDREN 
By James P. C. Southall 


In the year 1636 Richard Cocke!, who may have been born about 1600, 
patented 3,000 acres of land on the James river in Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia, due him for the transportation of sixty immigrants into the col- 
ony (Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XIII, 207; see also VaMHG&B, III, 285, 405; 
V, 72; VI, 186; and Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XI, 228). Three years later 
(1639) “Richard Cocke gent” obtained a grant of 2,000 acres of land 
in the county of Henrico for the transportation of forty persons, of 
which a tract of 300 acres was at the place called Bremo where Richard 
Cocke had his home on the bank of the river and the rest called by the 
name of “Mauburne Hills” or Malvern Hills was along the ridge at the 
head of “Turkie Island Creek” (VaMHGB, III, 285; XIV, 192; and 
Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XI, 228; XIII, 208). However, this second parcel 
of land of 2,000 acres was included in the first patent, for the second 
patent sets forth this fact specifically. Finally, some twe!ve or thirteen 
years later in 1652 Richard Cocke! obtained a third patent, this time for 
2,482 acres of land (VaMHGB, III, 285; Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XI, 
228) made up of “1860 acres part near the head of Turkey Island Creek” 
and “622 acres the residue thereof commonly called by the name of 
Bremo”. This third patent likewise was chiefly in order to confirm and 
establish Richard Cocke’s exclusive rights to the domain which he had 
acquired by the two previous patents; as has been clearly elucidated in 
Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XIII, 209, where the details of these several trans- 
actions are given.* 

The name Richard Cocke appears here and there occasionally in the 
old colonial records of Virginia as early as 1627 (Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., 
XI, 231), although there is no certain evidence to show that Richard 
Cocke! of Bremo in Henrico County was in Virginia prior to the date 
of his first patent (1636) which is now three hundred years ago or in- 





* See also Cavaliers & Pioneers, I, 54, 120 and 266. 


It seems that Arthur Bayly, merchant in Jamestown in 1638 (J/d., I, 
97 ; see I, 131), who was perhaps a son of William Bayley, ancient planter 
(Ud., I, p. xxix), had sold prior to year mentioned a tract of 1,000 acres 
of land in Henrico County to Robert Hallom’s heirs, one of whom was 
his widow, Ann Hallom, formerly the wife of John Price, labourer (Jd., 
I, 86). John Price and his son, Matthew Price, after him owned land 
on Turkey Island Creek (/d., I, 88). The above facts help us to under- 
stand the references to some of these names in Richard Cocke’s several 
patents. 
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deed that he came to Virginia until after that date. It has generally 
been taken for granted that he was the same as Richard Coxe or Cocks 
whose name appears in the list of burgesses of the Grand Assembly of 
Virginia for the year 1632 as member for Weyanoke in Charles City 
County (Hening’s Statutes, I, 178; VaMH&B, III, 287; XLIII, 84); 
and it seems more than likely that this is true. Possibly also he was 
the Richard Cocke who married John Browne’s widow in this same year 
(1632) (Minutes of Council & Gen. Court of Va., p. 201).* 

Although it is abundantly evident that Richard Cocke! was a gentle- 
man of birth and standing in the community where he lived, little or noth- 
ing positive is known about his English origin. Perhaps the most direct 
of all the clues to this puzzle is the fact that Thomas Cocke?, one of 
his two eldest sons, describes himself in 1672 as “Thomas Cocke of Pick- 
thorn Farm in the County of Henrico” (Col. Records of Henrico, Vol. 
V, folio 245, Va. State Library; Va. Hist. Collections, V, 194; VaMHG&B, 
III, 406; XLIII, 75) ; which points almost unmistakably to the conclu- 
sion that the Cockes of Henrico County in Virginia had some close and 
direct connection with a family of Cockes who flourished in Shrop- 
shire, England, as far back as the latter part of the sixteenth century; 
and more specifically with a yeoman known as “Tho. Cocke de Pick- 
thorn in comp. Salop” whose daughter Alice married “Thomas Holland 
de Burwarton et de Medio Templo London ae 1592” (Harl. Soc. Pub., 
XXVIII, 250-251; Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XI, 232-233; VaMH&B, 





* This John Browne who was living at Flower Dew Hundred in 1623 
(the year after the great Indian massacre) was burgess for Shirley 
Hundred in 1629. 

The name John Brown is such a common name that it is perhaps hardly 
worth while to note that in the list of thirty persons transported to Vir- 
ginia by Richard Cocke! of Bremo in 1636 the name “John Browne” 
occurs twice. It is just possible that one of them may perhaps have been 
a son or kinsman of John Browne whose widow married a person named 
Richard Cocke. One of the debtors of the estate of Lt.-Col. Richard 
Cocke! of Bremo was likewise named John Browne, as is recorded by 
William Randolph, clerk of court, in 1679 in a list of “Debts Received” 
or payments made to Richard Cocke’s estate. 

Concerning the early occurrences of the name Richard Cocke in Vir- 
ginia, it would be helpful, for example, if we could identify “Richard 
Cock the Attorny of Patrick Canada” in 1628 (Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., 
XI, 231) who may have been the same as Richard Cox who was at- 
torney for “John Hudleston, Marriner” in connection with land that 
Hudleston had patented in 1621 (Caval. & Pion., I, 44) or the same 
as Richard Coxe, burgess for Weyanoke in 1632. “Patrick Canada” 
above mentioned is unquestionably the same as Patrick Kannaday (Ken- 
nedye, etc.), also a “Marriner”, who doubtless speculated in colonial 
lands on a small scale as was quite frequently done by ship-captains 
whose voyages brought them to Virginia (/d., I, 55, 78, 118, 119). More- 
over it appears that Captain Thomas Harris whose land in Henrico 
County was closely adjacent to the “Bremoes devident” (as subsequently 
stated) had sold some land to Patrick Kannaday (Jd., 118). 
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XLIII, 86-87).* Circumstantial evidence seems to indicate that the 
Cockes of Henrico County in Virginia were more or less distantly re- 
lated also to the Cocks family of Gloucestershire in England who were 
connected by marriage with Hon. George Percy, one of the leaders of 
the original company at Jamestown (VaMH&B, V, 309, 318; Wm- 
&MCQ, 2nd ser., IX, 53, 56; X, 147) and likewise with the family of 
Walter Lord Aston (Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., IX, 56) who was a cousin 
of Lt.-Col. Walter Aston of Charles City County, Va. 

Bremo, where Richard Cocke! made his home some time prior to 
1640, was an estate of more than six hundred acres of land in the bend 
of James river called Curles Neck (Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XIII, 207, 
foll.). It was situated between Turkey Island where the Randolphs 
lived and the Curles estate which belonged originally to Captain Thomas 
Harris (“an Antient planter and Adventurer in the time of Sir Thomas 
Dale his government”, Caval. & Pion., I, p. 34) and which was after- 
wards conveyed by him to Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., “the rebel” (VaMHGB, 
XXXVII, 354-357; Wm&MCOQ, 2nd ser., XI, 228). In Thomas Har- 
ris’s patent dated 2 May 1636 (less than two months after Richard 
Cocke! was granted his first patent) his land is described as extending 
“southwest towards the Bremoes divident” (Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XIII, 
209) ; which is apparently the first mention of the name Bremo in the 
old records.+ Other neighbours of Richard Cocke! were the Lygons 
and Beauchamps (_VaMH@&B, III, 285, 286) who were closely inter- 





* According to the will of Thomas Cocke, of Pickthorne in the Parish, 
of Stotesdon, Shropshire (a copy of which is in the writer’s session), 
his daughter Alice married Thomas Holland perhaps about 1580. Thomas 
Cocke himself died in 1587. 

Pickthorn was an ancient place-name in Shropshire doubtless of Danish 
origin. So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, this name occurs 
nowhere else in the world except in Shropshire and in the single instance 
in colonial Virginia which is cited here. 

+All efforts to discover the origin of this name have been in vain, 
although various conjectures have been offered (Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., 
XIII, 210). Contrary to the opinion of Dr. Wm. Cabell Moore (loc. 
cit.), the writer is disposed to think that the name had probably been in 
use in this locality before Richard Cocke! came there to live and that the 
name Bremo was not original with him. It may be noted that shortly 
after Richard Cocke! took out his first patent in Henrico County, one of 
the individuals who was transported to Virginia by Richard Maior in 
1638 was Thomas Breamer (Caval. & Pion., I, 90). Doubtless he was 
the same as Thomas Bremor who was probably a gentleman of standing 
in the colony and who may have been in York County in 1647 (VaMHGB, 
XII, 453); and possibly “Bremers land” adjoining Mulberry Island 
Parish may have been named after him or some of his family (VaMHG&B, 
XXIII, 247; Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XI, 229). Thomas Bremo (as his 
name is spelt in Caval. & Pion., I, 222) patented 1,500 acres of land in 
“Gloster Co.”, 9 January 1651; and we hear of him afterwards in 1656 
as “Capt. Thomas Breamor” (or “Bremor”) and again in 1663 as “Mr. 
Bremar” of Gloucester County (Caval. & Pion., I, 341, 473). It seems 
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related (VaMHG&B, V, 310). In his will dated 10 February 1678 Thomas 
Harris alludes to his “Cozen Richard Lygon”. Not long before Richard 
Cocke! died he and “Mr John Beauchamp”, as he is called in Richard 
Cocke’s will, patented (1664) a tract of nearly 3,000 acres of land on 
the south side of the Chickahominy river (VaMH&B, III, 285; V, 310); 
and long afterwards in 1689 when Beauchamp had “gone out of the 
Country” and was then no longer alive, this property was amicably 
divided between three of Richard Cocke’s sons and Mr. John Pleasants 
acting as attorney for the executors of John Beauchamp (Colon. Records 
Henrico, V, 88, Va. State Library). 


In the colony of Virginia there were numerous other individuals named 
Cocke (Cock, Cocks) who were contemporary with Richard Cockel 
of Bremo, some of them doubtless more or less distantly kin to him, 
although now little is known about any of these early immigrants 
(VaMHG&B, XLIII, 84-85). We know of his “Couzen Daniell Jor- 
dan” (VaMHGB, III, 405) because he happens to be mentioned in 
Richard Cocke’s will. 

For at least a quarter of a century Richard Cocke! of Bremo was a 
leading and influential personage in Henrico County (VaMH@&B, III, 
405-406). His will (Miscellaneous Records Henrico, I, p. 27, Va. State 
Library) is an interesting document in many ways. It is dated 4 October 
1665, shortly before his death, although the date when the will was 
probated is not given. He expresses the wish “to be Interred in my 
Orchard near my first Wife decently according to the usuall Solemnities 
of the Church of England.” The word “Orchard” is used here to mean 
garden, as in Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing, Act III, Sc. 2. 
Neither his grave nor that of his wife can be located now in the old 
graveyard at Bremo (Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XIII, 135-136). To his 
“loving wife Mary Cocke”, who was his second wife, he leaves “the 
one third of all my Estate whether in lands or Chattels” “for her nat- 
urall life and no longer’; particularly stipulating 

“that she lay no Claims to any part of that land formerly given by 

me to my sons Thomas and Richard Cocke but that they may enjoy 





reasonable to suppose that the “Bremoes devident” was called after the 
antecedents in Virginia of this Captain Thomas Bremo (Bremer, Bremor, 
Breamor, Bremar). 


The ridge called Malvern Hills was certainly named after the famous 
range of hills in England of that name, possibly in the days of Sir 
Thomas Dale when the city of Henricus was founded and fortified 
against the Indians. 

In short there is no good reason to suppose that Richard Cocke! be- 
stowed the names Bremo and Malvern Hills on his two adjoining places 
in Henrico County. On the other hand, the name Pick-thorne Farm 
which is associated with one of his two eldest sons is in a different cate- 
oory and doubtless had some peculiar connection with the Cockes them- 
selves. 
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the Same Intirely to them & their heirs according to a deede of gift 
thereof recorded in Henrico Court.” 
To the two eldest sons of Mary Aston Cocke, “Will & John Cocke”, 
their father devises 
“the residue of that divident of land not disposed of by the aforesaid 
deed of gift and the mill always excepting in the Gift the Six hun- 
dred and forty Acres called Bremo to be held to them and their 
heires for Ever & to be equally divided between them when they 
Come to age.” 
To his son Richard Cocke?, Sr., his father leaves his estate of Bremo 
above mentioned : 
“I give and bequeath the afore excepted Six hundred and forty Acres 
of land to my eldest Son Richard Cocke & the heire males of his body 
lawfully begotten & for want of such issue to my Son Tho. Cocke 
& the heir males of his body lawfully begotten & for want of such 
issue to my Son Will Cocke and the heire males of his body law- 
fully begotten & for want of Such heires to the heire males of John 
Cocke & for want of Such to the heir males of Richard Cocke my 
youngest Son.” 

However, an express condition was attached to this bequest on behalf of 

his daughter Elizabeth Cocke? which reads as follows: 

“Provided always that my first named Son Richard Cocke if he live 
to Inheritt it or any other of my sons or their heires that shall after 
my decease first possess the said land shall pay to my Daughter 
Elizabeth Cocke for her portion one hundred pounds Sterling & if 
he or they shall refuse payment or fail of making good payment of 
the said Sum to the said Elizabeth when she attaines the age of 
Seaventeen years or at the day of her Marriage which shall first 
happen then the said land to be extended to the use of the said Eliza: 
untill the said Sum by annuall value of the land shall be accomplished, 
and in Case the said Eliz* should die before either of the said terms 
of Seaventeen years of age or Marriage then my will is that the said 
hundred pounds be paid to my other Children by my now Wife by 
equall portion as they shall attaine to be full age.” 

The following paragraph in the will of Richard Cocke! of Bremo 
concerns his son Richard Cocke?, Jr., half-brother of Richard Cocke?, 
Sr., the latter being perhaps at least twenty years older than the 
former : 

“I give and bequeath to my now youngest Son Richard Cocke and 

his heirs seven hundred and fifty Acres of Land out of the pattent of 

land taken up Jointly between Mr John Beauchamp & my Self of 
which Seaventeen hundred & fifty belongs to me the residue of which 

Seaventeen hundred & fifty I have already given and hereby Confirm 
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to my Sons Thomas Cocke and Richard Cocke the older & their 
heires.” 
Having thus provided for each of his children in turn, Richard 


Cocke! makes a number of special provisions in his will, as follows: 


“And for my personall Estate I do hereby acknowledge that all the 
Cattle of my oldest Son Richard & the hogs being of a distinct 
mark—all known by my Cozen Daniell & the two Negros do prop- 
erly belong to him by a gift from his Mother which I hereby Con- 
firm they being never by me reputed as any part of my proper Estate. 
as for the rest of my Estate my wives thirds being deducted, I give 
to be equally divided between my Children by my present Wife Mary 
Cocke willing that the Make & Stock of Cattle & Sheep run in Comon 
for their point benefitt & as any of my said Children come to Age 
that they receive their equall pporcon of the female Stocks then in 
being & all the male Increase to the Guardian of my Children.” 


“I give & bequeath to my Couzon Daniell Jordan as much manured 
land as he & two hands shall be able & will manure with a teame dur- 
ing his life or abode in the Country provided he accept the same upon 
these termes, Vizt. to employ himself & one hand my Son finding 
teame & Seedes & all houseing & tackling belonging to it & one hand 
more & to have to my said Cozen the third part of the produce of all 
theire labours.” 

“Item my will is that in Case my Son Thomas Cocke will look to 
the Mill for the use of my other Children untill they Come to Age 
that then he Shall have for his paines & Care the grinding of his 
Corne tole free & three thousand p4s of Tob & Cask per Annum out 
of the profits my other Childrens Estate keeping his in repair.” 

“It. I make my loving Wife Mary Cock & my two Sons Tho: & 
Richt Cocke Sent my Executors of this my Wéill—appointing my 
Wife the Guardian of all my Younger Children born of her—until 
they Come to age & in Case of her decease then my said Sons Tho: 
& Riche,” 

“It. I desire & request the Justices of the County of Henrico in 
whose fatherly Care & Integrity towards the Widdow & fatherless 
I repose much Confidence to bee my Overseers of this my last will 
& Testament & to take care that it be performed according to the 
true Intent & meaning Thereof.” 


This document “Declared Signed & Delivered” by “Richt Cocke 


Sent” was witnessed by Henry Randolph and Henry Isham. It shows 
that the testator was twice married, although it affords no clue as to 
the identity of his first wife. The elder Richard Cocke? who bore his 
father’s name and naturally inherited Bremo and his brother Thomas 
Cocke? of Pick-thorn Farm who afterwards lived at Malvern Hills 
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were her two sons. At the time of their father’s death the two brothers 
who were nearly the same age and who were closely associated all their 
lives were not much more than twenty-five years old, whereas none of 
Richard Cocke’s other children had come of age, all of them being in 
fact still quite young. 

It may be conjectured that Elizabeth Cocke? was perhaps between 
twelve and fourteen years old in 1665, and it also seems reasonable to 
infer that her mother was the mother of her two older brothers. How- 
ever, the language used by Richard Cocke! in his will when he speaks 
of his only daughter in connection with “my other Children by my now 
Wife” may be construed literally to imply that she was the eldest child 
of Mary Aston Cocke, her father’s second wife. On the assumption 
that Elizabeth Cocke? was the daughter of the first wife of Richard 
Cocke! of Bremo, it may be supposed that he married his second wife 
Mary Aston about ten years before his death. She was the daughter of 
Lt.-Col. Walter Aston of Charles County and the sister of Walter As- 
ton, Jr., whose tomb as likewise the tomb of his father is at Westover. 
William Cocke?, John Cocke? and the younger Richard Cocke? were 
her children, William, the oldest of the three, being then a lad perhaps 
about eight years old. Mary Aston Cocke’s fourth son, Edward Cocke?, 
was undoubtedly a posthumous son of Richard Cocke! of Bremo; and 
this explains why he is not mentioned in his father’s will, although the 
expression which his father uses in speaking of Richard Cocke?, Jr., 
as being “my now Youngest Son” seems to imply that he was not with- 
out expectation of his wife’s bearing another child in his old age. 


Mary Aston Cocke and her two stepsons “Tho: & Richt Cocke Senr” 
were appointed executors of her husband’s estate and she was named as 
“the Guardian of all my Younger Children born of her.” The widow 
afterwards married Lt.-Col. Daniel Clarke of Charles City County, as 
is proved by the will of her oldest son William Cocke? dated 13 October 
1693 (Colon. Rec. Henrico, V, 452, Va. State Library), in which he re- 
fers to “my mother, Mrs. Mary Clarke”, and likewise by a deed executed 
in 1680 in which William Cocke? speaks of Daniel Clarke as his “father- 
in-law” meaning step-father. In consequence of this marriage Daniel 
Clarke became the guardian of “the orphants” of Lt.-Col. Richard Cocke! 
of Bremo (VaMH@G&B, III, 411) and much litigation ensued thereafter 
between him and Richard Cocke’s sons in settlement of their just claims, 
as is shown by the records of Henrico County for many years as late 
as 1692 (Colon. Rec. Henrico, Vol. IV, under years 1677, 1681 and 1692). 


The fact that Richard Cocke! names all his sons in his will in due or- 
der of succession from the oldest to the youngest and more than once 
specifically designates Richard Cocke?, Sr., as “my eldest Son”, and like- 
wise the fact that to this one of her sons his mother had made a special 
gift before she died, would seem to establish Richard’s primogeniture 
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beyond question (Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XIII, 151; VaMH&B, XLIII, 
85-86) ; although in spite of these facts it has been argued on other 
grounds that Thomas Cocke? was the oldest son. Richard Cocke?, Sr., 
of Bremo (1639-1706) was the ancestor of a long line of Cockes many 
of whom including the Bowler Cockes of Henrico County and General 
John Hartwell Cocke? (1780-1866) of Bremo in Fluvanna County 
(Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XIII, 150, foll. & 213, foll.) were persons of 
much influence and distinction in their day. He married Elizabeth 
by whom he had two sons Richard Cocke? (b. 1672) whose first 
wife was Ann Bowler and John Cocke? (who married Obedience Branch 
in 1696 and died several years later, according to VaMH&B, XXXVII, 
230; Wm&MCQ, XXV, 63, 108, 109-110; Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XIII, 
151), and two daughters, namely, Elizabeth Cocke? (who married Miles 
Cary, Jr., in 1695) and Martha Cocke? (who married Joseph Pleas- 
ants in 1699). For further information concerning Richard Cocke?, 
Sr., see for example: VaMHGB, III, 410; IV, 91; V, 71; XXVI, 21, 
388; XXVIII, 210, 211; XXXVII, 230, 231, 354-357; Wm&MCQ, III, 
204; XXIV, 131; Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XI, 228, 229; 2nd ser., XIII, 
135, 150, foll., 211, 212. 


Thomas Cocke?, who was born between 1638 and 1640, was likewise 
an active man of affairs and a prominent personage in the community 
where he lived. He married his first wife probably about 1663 several 
years before the death of his father. Without any sure basis of fact 
and perhaps chiefly in order to account for the name of his grandson 
James Powell Cocke‘, it has been conjectured that Thomas Cocke’s first 
wife was related to the Powells of Isle of Wight County (VaMHG&B, 
IV, 90; V, 84; XLIII, 76-77). At all events she was undoubtedly the 
mother of his four sons, namely, Thomas Cocke® (1664-1707), Stephen 
Cocke? (c. 1666-1717), James Cocke? (1667-1721), and William Cocke? 
(d. 1717), and of his two daughters, Temperance Cocke? (born prob- 
ably about 1670; married Samuel Harwood) and her younger sister 
Agnes Cocke? (wife of Joseph Harwood). 


By a deed dated 20 August 1672 (to which reference has already been 
made) “Thomas Cocke of Pick-thorn Farm in the County of Henrico” 
confirmed in writing an oral agreement which he had made about four 
years previously with one of his tenants named Thomas East; whereby 
in consideration of a nominal rent “of one Ear of Corn” payable on 
Christmas Day each year, the said East was to have for his own use, 
subject to various stipulations, a certain parcel of land for a term of 
twenty years, with the option of buying it at the expiration of the lease. 
The land in question was part of a tract that had been given to Thomas 
Cocke? and Richard Cocke?, Sr., “by the Will of our father & Pattent in 
the name of him and John Beauchamp who also acknowledges our Right 
to be good in Court as the Records will show“ (Colon. Rec. Henrico, V, 
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folio 245, Va. State Library). Apparently therefore some five or six 
years after his father’s death Thomas Cocke? was living at Pick-thorn 
Farm. During the latter part of his life, perhaps after his second mar- 
riage, he lived at Malvern Hills on the ridge overlooking his brother’s 
estate of Bremo. His second wife was a widow named Margaret Wood- 
Wynne-Jones, daughter of Major-General Abraham Wood. She was the 
grandmother of Major Peter Jones who with Colonel Byrd founded the 
town of Petersburg two hundred years ago (1733) (VaMHGB, III, 
252; V, 86; XLIII, 76, 88). 


In 1678 Thomas Cocke? of Malvern Hills was appointed a justice of 
Henrico County and in 1679 he was a member of the House of Burgesses. 
About this time he owned and operated “Cocke’s ordinary at Varina” 
(VaMHG&B, III, 407) which was some little distance from his home at 
Malvern Hills. The colonial records afford occasional glimpses of this 
old tavern, as, for example, in a deposition made by William Farrar, 20 
February 1681, when he was 24 years old, in which he states that he saw 
Thomas Cocke, Jr., a youth about seven years younger than himself, and 
Robert Sharp playing with each other in “the Ninepin Alley at the Or- 
dinary”. Thomas Cocke? was one of the appraisers of William Farrar’s 
estate in 1687 (VaMHG&B, VIII, 206-208). Not long afterwards Wil- 
liam Byrd writing to Lord Eppingham in 1690 complains that “ffor ordi- 
nary’s wee have none in our County, mr Cocke having left of (f{) these 
two years” (VaMH&B, XXVI, 254); from which it may be inferred 
that Thomas Cocke? had abandoned his inn at Varina as far back as 
1688. 

In a deed dated 1 October 1689 Thomas Cocke? gives a black mare to 
his god-daughters Mary and Anne Aust, daughters of John Aust (Colon. 
Rec. Henrico, V, 185). The latter may have been the John Ast whose 
place was adjacent to William Cocke’s? plantation of the “Lowground”. 


It would seem that in 1691 Thomas Cocke? had fallen out with his tlen- 
ant Thomas East and there was some litigation between them, as has been 
indicated previously. At any rate in 1693 Thomas Cocke? advertises for 
an overseer to take care of his land in both Henrico County and Charles 
City County, some of which he offers for sale (Colon. Rec. Henrico, 
V, folio 487, Va. State Library). 

Shortly before his death in 1696 Thomas Cocke? was “Security” for the 
marriage of Richard Ward and Elizabeth Blackman (Wm&MCQ, 
XXVII, 195). It appears that he “was Secty for the delivery of some 
Estate, in the hands of Richard Ward, belonging to his Ward’s children, 
as a legacy left them by Edward Deeby, dec’d.” Thomas Cocke? having 
died in the meantime, and the executors of his estate “refusing to stand 
bound”, the Court ordered, 20 August 1697, that the executors “be dis- 
charged and that the sd Richard Ward doe provide new Sec’ty for the 
delvry of said Estate” (Colon. Rec. Henrico, IV, 39, Va. State Library). 
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For other data concerning Thomas Cocke?, in addition to the refer- 
ences given above, see VaMHGB, III, 406-409; IV, 90, 213; VIII, 206- 
208; XXVIII, 15, 211; XXXII, 49; XLIII, 75-76, 85-86; Wm&MCQ, 
2nd ser., IX, 56, 57; 2nd ser., XI, 230, 232; 2nd ser., XIII, 211. 

All that is known about Elizabeth Cocke? (born perhaps about 1653) 
is contained in her father’s will. Whether she ever “attained the age of 
Seaventeen years” or “the day of her Marriage”, whether her brother 
Richard Cocke?, Sr., paid the ‘one hundred pounds Sterling” to her, or 
whether she died and the money was divided among the sons of Mary 
Aston Cocke, are questions that cannot be answered. It is supposed that 
she witnessed will of Elizabeth Eppes in 1678 (VaMHG&B, III, 412). 

William Cocke? (1657-1693), who is described in his will as “William 
Cocke of the Lowground in Henrico co”, was Mary Aston Cocke’s old- 
est son. His plantation was close by the homes of several of his brothers 
on the north side (VaMH@&B, III, 410) of “Turkey Island Creek ad- 
joining the mill of John Pleasants and [extending] to the Lines of Rob- 
ert Povey, John Cocke, and Giles Carter and so along the said Creek 
Now in possession of John Ast [Aust?] and Henry Lester containing 
about 254 acres” (Indenture Deed dated 6 April 1705 between Obadiah 
Smith & his wife Mary Cocke? and Launcelot Woodward & his wife 
Elizabeth Cocke’, Col. Rec. Henrico, 1700-1709, p. 127). 


Perhaps about a year or two after William Cocke? came of age a 
deed, dated 29 July 1680, signed by him and acknowledged a few days 
later in Henrico County Court, absolves his “father-in-law” (= step- 
father) Daniel Clarke from all further indebtedness to him in consider- 
ation of his having received from Clarke 5,490 Ibs. tobacco “which is my 
full due from him of what was due to me by my father Lt. Coll. Richard 
Cocke of Bremo”; and accordingly I do “hereby acquitt and discharge 
the said Clarke of all debts dues or demands wtsoever from the begin- 
ning of the world to this day accrueing by that estate, as witness my 
hand,” etc. 

Another paper dated 20 February 1681/2 relates that one day when 
William Cocke? was of “age 24 years or thereabouts” his brother Thomas 
Cocke? “sent his sonne Stephen Cocke down to my house” to fetch him 
to Malvern Hills; and that on his arrival at his brother’s home the latter 
asked him to go with him to “the old tobacco house” for the purpose of 
inspecting a hogshead of tobacco which had been delivered to Thomas 
Cocke? by a certain John Watson and in which the tobacco was mixed 
in with layers “of ground leaves and trash tobacco” such as was “not 
fit to be put into a hhd.” While this incident is not of much interest in 
itself, it has a human touch which lends it a little importance and we 
seem to share Thomas Cocke’s anger at finding he had been cheated by 
John Watson. 

William Cocke? had three children, namely, two daughters Mary Cocke’ 
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and Elizabeth Cocke? and one son William Cocke?. The two girls were 
certainly the children of his first wife and the son was almost certainly 
her child also. She was a Miss Flower, sister of John Flower (or Flow- 
ers) of James City County (VaMH&B, IV, 96). Her name was prob- 
ably Jane Flower inasmuch as we know by several deeds that in 1684 
and earlier the name of William Cocke’s? wife was Jane. Undoubtedly 
a little more than two years before he died William Cocke? married again, 
16 June 1691, the name of his second wife being Sarah Dennis (Colon, 
Rec. Henrico, V, 253).* 

Mary Aston Cocke who married Daniel Clarke after the death of 
her first husband outlived her son William Cocke?, as we know by his 
will dated 13 October 1693 and proved early in the following February 
(Colon. Rec. Henrico, V, 452). The witnesses of this will were his step- 
father Daniel Clarke, his brother Richard Cocke?, Jr., Mary Horner and 
Mary Cocke. The two last named witnesses being unable to write made 
their “signum” or mark. This Mary Cocke could hardly have been 
William Cocke’s elder daughter Mary Cocke?, because at that time she 
was probably not more than about twelve or fifteen years old at most. 

To his only son and youngest child William Cocke? the father gives 
“that tract of Land I now live on” called “the lowground”; on condition 
that in case the lad died before coming of age, this property should be 
divided equally between his two older sisters Mary Cocke? and Elizabeth 
Cocke’. Moreover on each of these girls their father bestows the sum of 
20 shillings which he says he had “received of my mother Mrs. Mary 
Clarke” to buy rings for them when “they come of age or are married.” 

Ample provision was made in the will for the widow of whom the 
testator seems to have stood perhaps a little in awe, as may be in- 
ferred from the following paragraphs: 

“ITEM: I desire that my Wife, and it is my will that she be no 
way molested to Fall, Maul, Saw, Cutt off Sell and dispose of what 
timber she pleases, either for Boards, Pipe, Staves or for Cask Soe 
far forth as to ye paying my Debts, I am now engaged as also if my 
son William should live till he be of age for himself that then the 
Land to be divided, she to enjoy the one half during her natural life 
and soe otherwise if my sd Son should Die ere he come of age but 
then that she shall keep the Mannour House and Land adjoining to 
be her half and no way therein to be molested.” 





*It has been stated (VaMHGB, III, 411) that William Cocke? mar- 
ried, first, Jane Clarke, daughter of his step-father Daniel Clarke, and, 
second, Sarah Flower; but each of these statements appears to be erron- 
eous. It has not been ascertained that Daniel Clarke had a daughter 
named Jane. 

Moreover, it is not true that William Cocke’, son of Thomas Cocke?, 
married Sarah Dennis (VaMH&B, IV, 90), the fact being that this 
William Cocke married Sarah Perrin in 1695. 
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“ITEM: I give unto my loving Wife to her Heirs for Ever two 
Hundred acres of Land Lying out at Shipley’s Quarter.” 

“ITEM: All the rest of my Estate I leave unto my Loving Wife 
Sarah who I make, ordain, Constitute and appoint to be my whole 
and sole Exec of this my last will and testament. In witness where- 
of I have hereunto sett my Hand and Seal this 13th day of 8ber 
1693.” 

That the testator was not without some anxiety about entrusting his 
daughters to their step-mother’s care is shown by the following para- 
graph: 

“ITEM: It is my desire that my children Mary and Elizabeth 
may remaine with my wife till they are of age or married, but if 
my wife be not able or willing to keep them, then I do desire that 
they may be both put to my mother, Mrs. Mary Clarke or to my 
brother Richard Cocke, Jr., there to remain till they are of age or 
married.” 

As a matter of fact the two girls went to live with their uncle Richard 
Cocke?, Jr., continuing under his roof until each of them was married. 
The lad William Cocke? doubtless remained with his father’s widow. 
Apparently he died early in life, for he disappears from sight entirely 
and his sisters inherited his estate as provided in their father’s will. 

Mary Cocke? who died in 1754 married Obadiah Smith (VaMH&B, 
IV, 95). Her younger sister Elizabeth Cocke? married “Lanse-lott” 
(Launcelot) Woodward in 1708 (VaMH&B, IV, 96; Wm&MCQ, 
2nd ser., XIV, 179). 

Little is known of John Cocke? and his descendants. He was born 
probably before 1660, possibly in 1658 (certainly not in 1647, as stated 
in VaMHGB, III, 411).* 





* The name John Cocke or John Cocks occurs in Virginia as early as 
1619-20 (Brown’s First Republic in America, p. 629). A certain John 
Cocke who was apparently a merchant in Bristol, England, was a con- 
temporary of Richard Cocke! of Bremo, as we know by the will of 
Richard Fielding of Northumberland County, Va., dated 16 July 1666 
(Wm&MCQ, IX, 265). 

Unfortunately John Cocke? has been confused with John Cox, Sr. 
(VaMH &B, III, 288), whose second wife was Mary Kennon (VaMHG&B, 
XXXVII, 157-159). This John Cox (and not John Cocke?, as stated 
in VaMH&B, III, 411 and elsewhere) was the progenitor of the Cox’s 
of Chesterfield County who were not originally related to the Cockes 
of Henrico County, although the two families intermarried. (Concerning 
these Cox’s and some of their connections with the Cockes of Henrico, 
see several paragraphs at the end of this paper.) 

William Cox, grandson of John Cox, Sr., has likewise been confused 
with William Cocke’, son of John Cocke? (VaMH&B, IV, 94). The 
wife of William Cox was named Sarah but she was not Sarah Perrin. 
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Undoubtedly younger than William Cocke?, John Cocke? was per- 
haps nearly the same age as his older brother with whom he seems to 
have been closely associated all his life. Both brothers lived not far 
apart on Turkey Island Creek and their names are found frequently 
linked together in the old records; as for example in the following dated 
5 August 1682: “Wee William and John do acknowledge the above sur- 
vey containing 84 acres—the bounds of the land formerly sold to our 
brother Thomas Cocke (with the mill)”, etc. (Colon. Rec. Henrico, I, 
222, Va. State Library), from which it may be inferred that Thomas 
Cocke? had bought the mill (mentioned in his father’s will) from his 
younger brothers. Again (p. 390) almost immediately after John Cocke? 
had married Mary Davis, 10 November 1686, it appears that he and his 
wife Mary relinquished dower to Francis Cleavely with reference to the 
“line between William Cocke and ye aforesaid John Cocke.” John Cocke? 
paid quit rent in Henrico County in 1704, and we hear of him in this 
same year in connection with his half-brother Richard Cocke?, Sr., of 
Bremo, his younger brother Richard Cocke?, Jr., of Charles City County, 
and his two nephews Thomas Cocke? and James Cocke? (VaMHG&B, 
XXVIII, 210, 211). He appraised the estate of Roger Carr, Henrico 
County, 1717. Was he the John Cocke whose will was proved 6 April 
1724, with James Powell Cocke* as executor? 

As in the case of John Cocke?, little information is availabie about 
his brother Richard Cocke?, Jr., of Old Man’s Creek in Charles City 
County. Born probably soon after 1660, he was scarcely more than a 
baby when his father died leaving him the plantation above mentioned, 
as may be conjectured from his father’s will. Perhaps Richard Cocke?, 
Jr., was the same as Richard Cocke of Westover Parish, Charles City 
County, who in 1735 conveyed 500 acres of land in Henrico County to 
his daughter Mary Cocke Eppes (VaMH&B, XXXVIII, 231) ; and if 
so, Richard Cocke?, Jr., lived to be about 75 years old or more.* It has 
been conjectured that Richard Cocke”, Jr., may have been the father of 





William Cox and his wife Sarah had a son Stephen Cox and a daughter 
Martha Cox who married Henry Wood 

Sarah Perrin (as has been stated already) was the wife of William 
Cocke’, son of Thomas Cocke?. One of her daughters was named Tem- 
perance Cocke‘ after her aunt Temperance Cocke3. 

*It is likewise possible to suppose that Mary Cocke Eppes was the 
granddaughter of Richard Cocke?, Jr., and therefore the daughter of his 
son Richard Cocke, although whether Richard Cocke?, Jr., had a son 
named Richard is not known. Richard Cocke of Westover Parish, 
Charles City County, may have been a son of Edward Cocke?, although 
it is doubtful whether Edward Cocke? could have had a marriageable 
granddaughter in 1735. 

At all events it is obvious that Mary Cocke Eppes was not the daughter 
of Richard Cocke? (1672-1720, about) of Bremo, elder son of Richard 
Cocke?, Sr., as stated in VaMH&B, IV, 323, 326, because Richard 
Cocke?, who was about 12 or 15 years younger than his uncle Richard 
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Anne (or Mary Ann) Cocke who married Robert Bolling in 1706 
(VaMHGB, Ill, 412; also XXVIII, 210, 211; XXXVII, 230). How- 
ever another conjecture is that this Anne Cocke may have been a daughter 
of Stephen Cocke? (Thomas?, Richard!) who had business transactions 
with Robert Bolling (VaMHG&B, XLIII, 88).7 


In the will of Walter Aston, Jr. (1638-1666), which was proved 4 Feb- 
ruary 1666(7) not long after the death of his brother-in-law Richard 
Cocke! of Bremo, he leaves to his nephew and godson John Cocke?, son 
of Richard Cocke!, deceased, 4,000 lbs. tobacco and to his nephew and 
godson Edward Cocke?, likewise said to be the son of Richard Cocke}, 
deceased, 6,000 Ibs. tobacco (Wm&MCQ, IV, 149; 2nd ser., XI, 230; 
VaMHGB, Ill, 411; XXIV, 68) ; these legacies being equivalent to about 
32 and 48 pounds sterling, respectively, assuming that the court’s valu- 
ation in 1632 in the case of John Browne’s debts was valid in 1666-7 
(Wm&MCQ, 2nd ser., XI, 231, where a thousand pounds of tobacco is 
estimated as worth about eight pounds sterling). At the time of their 
uncle’s death John Cocke? was perhaps not more than five or six years 
old and Edward Cocke?, supposed to be a posthumous son of Richard 
Cocke!, was stil an infant in arms. If Edward Cocke? was born in 1666, 
he was 38 years old in 1704 when we first hear of him in Charles City 
County (VaMH&B, XXXI, 314). The same individual appears as a 
resident and petitioner in Charles City County in 1710 (VaMHG&B, 
XVIII, 399). In 1732 Edward Cocke was appointed sheriff by the 
Council (Exec. Journals, IV, 273) and in 1734 he succeeded Dasey 
Southall (or Southwell) as tobacco inspector at Soan’s warehouse (Exec. 
Journals, IV, 335). In 1739 Mary, relict of Edward Cocke, deceased, 
came into court in Charles City County and made oath he died intestate 
(VaMHG&B, XXI, 85; XXII, 334). Although it cannot definitely be 
established, it seems reasonable to suppose that Edward Cocke who 
lived in Charles City County in the early part of the 18th century, who 
married Mary —————,, and who died prior to April, 1739, was Edward 
Cocke?, youngest son of Richard Cocke! of Bremo.* 





Cocke2, Jr., had been dead about fifteen years when Richard Cocke 
of Westover Parish, Charles City County, deeded the land in Henrico 
County above mentioned to his daughter Mary Eppes. 

+The various Richard Cockes are confusing. Besides those above 
mentioned there was Richard Cocke? (Thomas?, William!) of Surry 
County, who was not one of the Henrico Cockes at all and who died 
in 1773, and his contemporary Richard Cocke* of Surry County (1707- 
1772), who was the son of Richard Cocke? of Bremo. Was Richard 
Cocke? of Bremo the same as Richard Cocke, burgess for Henrico 
County who was assaulted by John Bolling of Hanover County in 1715 
(Wm&MCQ, XXI, 215)? 

* Among the Cockes Edward is an uncommon baptismal name. As 
has been mentioned already, one of the immigrants in York County in 
1648 was Edward Cocke who reappears as Edward Cocks in 1651 and 
who was probably the same as Edward Cocke who was concerned in a 
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In conclusion, owing to several intermarriages between the Cox’s of 
Chesterfield County and the Cockes of Henrico County, some confusion 
has arisen between certain individuals of these families which it is de- 
sirable to straighten out as far as possible. John Cox, Sr., presumably 
the son of William Cox who obtained a grant in 1636 of 150 acres of 
land 3%4 miles above Harroe Attocks near Dutch Gap, was twice married. 
By his first wife whose identity is not known he had two sons John Cox, 
Jr., and William Cox. He married his second wife Mary Kennon in 
1682. 

John Cox, Jr., son of John Cox, Sr., married Mary Baugh, daughter 
of Jane Gower of Kingsland, Henrico County. Mary Baugh-Cox was 
a sister or half-sister of John Branch, eldest son of Jane Gower, whose 
daughter Obedience Branch married John Cocke’, son of Richard Cocke?, 
Sr., of Bremo (Colon. Rec. Henrico, V, 689, Va. State Library) in 1696, 
as has been previously stated. 

William Cox, younger son of John Cox, Sr., and brother of John 
Cox, Jr., married Sarah —-———, by whom he had one son Stephen Cox 
and a number of daughters one of whom, Martha Cox, married Henry 
Wood at Bremo in Henrico County in 1723 (VaMHG&B, IV, 94-95). 
The fact that this wedding took place at Bremo seems to imply some con- 
nection with the Cockes of Henrico, but what this connection was is not 
clear. 

The youngest of the four daughters of William Cocke? (Thomas?, 
Richard!) was Sarah Cocke (named after her mother who was Sarah 
Perrin). The first husband of Sarah Cocke* was William Cox, son 
of John Cox, Jr. 

John Cocke’, younger son of Richard Cocke?, Sr., of Bremo, married 
Obedience Branch, daughter of John Branch, in 1696, as above stated. 
He died soon afterwards before August 1699 (Wm&MCQ, XXV, 109). 
He and his wife had three children, namely: John Cocke* of Henrico 
and Albemarle counties who died in 1759 (Wm&MCQ, XXV, 109), 


-" 





land transaction with George Jordan in 1652. There is no ground for 
supposing that he was related to Richard Cocke! of Bremo except that 
they had the same surname and were both in Virginia at the same time; 
but in connection with the name George Jordan mentioned above (who 
was burgess from James City County in 1644), it is perhaps worth point- 
ing out that Richard Cocke! had two cousins, Thomas Jordan (burgess 
for Isle of Wight County in 1629, 1631 and 1632) and Daniel Jordan, 
to whom he left a legacy in his will, as has been stated (VaMHGB, 
III, 405, 406). 

Mary Aston Cocke, widow of Richard Cocke!, may have named her 
youngest son Edward Cocke? after her brother-in- -law, Lt.-Col. Edward 
Major, of Charles City County, who married Susanna Aston in 1655 
(Wm&MCQ, VII, 62; 2nd ser., IX, 56, 229). Still another possibility 
is that Edward Cocke? was named after Colonel Edward Hill who mar- 
ried Hannah, widow of Lt.-Col. Walter Aston, Sr. (VaMH&B, IV, 96). 
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Obedience Cocke* who married Benjamin Branch, and Martha Cocke* 
who married, Ist, Arthur Moseley, Jr., and, 2nd, Edward Friend (Wm 
&MCQ, XXV, 110).* 





FOXALL-VAULX-ELLIOTT 
(Concluded) 
By Juliet Fauntleroy and Mary Hope West 


Mary Foxall’s fifth and last husband, was Rev. John Bagg. In her 
will, which was proved Aug. 27, 1713, she speaks of a marriage set- 
tlement made with him, dated the 19th of December, 1711. There 
were no children by this marriage. A full account of Rev. John Bagg 
is given in the Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., Vol. 12, p. 299. 

Capt. Robert? Vaulx married before July, 1711, Elizabeth, dau. of 
Rodham Kenner, and wid. of Richard Bushrod. He d. in 1712, leaving 
three children: Robert*, James, and a third child whose name is not 
given. His wid. md. a third time, Rev. Lawrence Debutts, and was 
still living in October, 1750, as shown by a deed from Anne Fauntle- 
roy, wid., to her son, Bushrod Fauntleroy, among the records of North- 
umberland County. (The ancestry and marriages of Elizabeth Kenner 
are given in the Wm. & Mary Quarterly, Vol. 17, p. 63.) 

Northumberland Co. Orders, 1699-1713, Vol. 4, p. 775, Feb. 21, 1711- 
1712. Robert Vaulx and Eliz« his wife one of ye Daughters & Lega- 
tees of Rodham Kenner gentl late of this County decd agt. Chrer 
Neale & Francis Kenner Excers. of ye last will of ye sd Rodham Ken- 
ner decd in Chancery Continued to the next Court. On July 19, 1711 
(p. 745) the case was again brought up. The Court ordered “that the 
Sheriffe Sumon the sd Neale & Kenner to make their appearance att 
the next Court to Answr the said Complts said Bill of Complaint.” 

On August 21, 1712, same Vol., p. 803, Robert Vaulx & Eliz. his 
wife * * * * Exhibited a Bill in Cout. agt. Christopr Neale & ffra: 
Kenner Gent! Execre. of ye last will & testamy of ye sd Rodham 
Kenner decd Complaining that the sd Rodham did by his sd will dated 
ye 26th day of July Ano 1706; Among other things Gave to his sd 





*There was likewise a John Cocke who married Elizabeth, relict of 
Edward Baxter, of Charles City County, who died in 1726. She died 
before 1746 (VaMH&B, XXXVII, 231). 

There appears to be no doubt about the fact that the first husband of 
Martha Cocke* (John’, Richard?, Sr., Richard!) was Arthur Moseley, 
Jr., as above stated; and if so, this marriage occurred perhaps about 
1720. On the other hand, it is said that the second husband of Elizabeth 
Cox Jameson, daughter of William Cox and sister of Martha Cox 
Wood, was Arthur Moseley, Jr. Both of these statements cannot be 
true, unless there were two different individuals named Arthur Mose- 


ley, Jr. 
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Daughter the Sume of One hundred pds sterl & ten thousd pds of 
tob« to be pd to Her on demand after She Arrived to ye age of Eigh- 
teen years & yt ye sd Rod» Kenner in his life time (to Witt) on ye 
29th day of June Ano. 1704 did purchase & give to ye sd Eliz» One 
piece of plate Commonly Called a Stand & five Silver Spoons wch 
were marked with the letters I F. & did deliver them to the sd Eliz 
in the presence of Severall Witnesses by her to be kept as her proper 
Goods forever & further Shee sd yt ye sd Rodham did Constitute & 
appt Christopr Neale & ffra: Kenner Exrs. of his sd will who proved 
& tok upon them ye trust reposed in them by ye testatr. yett notwith- 
standing ye sd Exors well know that the sd Eliz* is now of Eighteen 
years of age & upwards & yt ye sd legacies are & Of some time hath 
been due & yt the plate & spoons are the sd Elizabeths given her by 
her sd father as afsd yett the sd Exors. on purpose as the Complts 
have reason to believe to keep them out of their Just right have re- 
ported & given out that the sd Rodh. Kenner never made any will & 
if he did yt he did not give the sd Eliz» any moneys or tobe or if he did 
that she is not of age to have or receive the same & that she sd Rod- 
ham in his lifetime did never give the afsd peice of plate & five Spoons 
to the sl Eliz® wch sayings Actings & doings of the afsd Christopr 
& ffr: the Complt Conceiving to be Contrary to Equity &c & for as 
much as they can have noe remedy at Comon law they flye for reliefe 
&c: & by Geo: Eskridge their attorney Exhibited their Bill in Court.— 
Neale and Kenner, by Wm. Dare, their Atty., acknowledged that Rod- 
ham Kenner made his will in writing, and gave the money and tobacco 
claimed, but their memory was not quite clear about the plate and 
spoons. However, the Court decreed that the money be paid, and the 
piece of plate and five spoons be delivered to Elizabeth, and also, that 
they pay the costs of the suit. 

Vol. 5—Orders, 1713-1719, p. 185, Nov. 21, 1716. The General Court 
approved the appointment of Robert Vaulx as Guardian of Richard 
Kenner, orphan son of Coll Rodham Kenner decd “Provided that the 
sd Vaulx Should Enter into bond before the Justices of this Court 
with Sufficient Security for such of the sd Richards Estate as shall 
Come to his hands as Per the sd Ord of the Gens Court dated ye 26 
day of October 1716— appears the sd Vaulx haveing Entered into bond 


with sufficient Security accordingly to witt Thos Gill Wm Medcalf' 


& acknowledg the same on the Sd Vaulx motion is admitted to record.” 

In January of that same year, Robert Vaulx, as Guardian of Richd 
Kenner, entered suit tagainst Francis Kenner and Christopher Neale, 
gentl., Exors of Rodham Kenner, decd. On Aug. 22, 1718, the suit 
was dismissed. 


Records of Westmoreland Co. Deeds & Wills—7, p. 252: 
Will of Robert Vaulx. Nov. 30, 1721: Nov. 29 (sic) 1721. 
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Robert Vaulx of Washington Parish in the Vounty of Westmoreland, 
sick & weak in body, ————— 

First I give and bequeath all my land that I hold of the pattent call— 
Vaulxes adjasent to my fforest Plantacon unto my two sons Robert 
and James Vaulx to be equally divided between them reserving unto 
my son James his first Choice after such division made—2ndly I give 
and bequeath unto my son Robt. Vaulx the plantacon at the head of 
Popes Creek whereon I now live with all the land thereunto appur- 
taining—3rdly the remainder of my real and personal estate to be 
equally divided between my beloved wife Elizs Vaulx and my three 
children—Beloved wife Eliza Vaulx to be executrix and my two friends 
Augustine Washington and Richard Kenner Exors of this my last Will— 


Robert Vaulx (seal) 


Vol. 8—Records 1737-1748, p. 248, Jan. 20, 1742.—Indenture between 
Richard Kenner & Hannah his wife of the Parish of St. Stephens in 
the County of Northumberland of the one part & Robert Vaulx of 
the parish of Washington in the County of Westmoreland Gent. of 
the other part—Richard Kenner conveyed to Robert Vaulx a tract of 
land in the parish of St. Stephens in the County of Northumberland 
& in the Neck called Breritons including that plantation whereon the 
sd Richard Kenner now lives—land given to Richard Kenner by Eliza- 
beth Winder & containing 700 acres, and also all other lands com- 
prised with these— 


Richard Kenner (Seal) 
her 

Hannah X Kenner (Seal) 
mark 


James? Vaulx died in 1711, leaving no issue, and bequeathed his 
property to his sister, Elizabeth Craddock, his brother, Capt. Richard 
Craddock, and his sister, Jane Butler; and naming his brother, Robert 
Vaulx, as his executor. 

Elizabeth? Vaulx, m. first, Captain Richard Craddock, who was a 
witness to the will of John? Foxall in Feb., 1697/8, and was named 
in the will of James Vaulx in 1710, as his brother. Before Feb., 1712/3, 
when her mother made her will, she was married to Daniel Porten. In 
his will of 1714-16, he names one son, Craddock Porten, and makes 
his “father-in-law, Maj Samuel Boush of Norfolk, Va.”, his exor. 
(father-in-law, in those days, often meant step-father). Elizabeth 
Porten married a third time, about 1715, Col. George Eskridge, whose 
last wife she was. She died in 1744, leaving one child, only, Elizabeth 
Eskridge, who followed in the footsteps of her mother, and was m. 
twice: Ist, to Capt. William Aylett, whose second wife she was; 2nd, 
Col. James Steptoe, whose second wife she was, also. (For her de- 
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scendants see Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10, Eskridge 
Family.) Whether Craddock Porten was a child by a former marriage 
of Daniel Porten, or by Elizabeth Vaulx, is not known, but at her 
death she had no other child than Elizabeth Eskridge, who, at the 
time of her death, was the wid. of Capt. William Aylett, and was the 
sole executrix of her mother’s will. Elizabeth Eskridge, wid. of Col. 
Geo. Eskridge, names god-daughter, Judith Newton (her step-grand- 
dau.), a Mrs. Bray, and bequeaths a slave boy to Craddock Butler. 
Her dau. refused to undertake the proof of the will, as the negro boy 
was devised to her by her father. Letters of administration were 
granted her. Willoughby Newton, Robt. Vaulx, Geo. Blair, and Na- 
thaniel Gray were the witnesses to this will. Augustine Washington 
and John Bushrod were her security. The relationship of Craddock 
Butler to Elizabeth Vaulx-Craddock-Porten-Eskridge is not known. 

(The attention of the compilers was first directed by the kindness 
of Mr. C. F. Cochran, of Washington, D. C., to some of the marriages 
of Mary Foxall; to the marriage of her dau. Elizabeth to Col. George 
Eskridge, of Martha Elliott to Jordon Weedon, and of John Elliott to 
Sibella Higgins.) 

Sarah? Foxall married first, before Sept., 1685, John Elliott, prob- 
ably the son of the John Elliott to whom Christopher Butler assigned 
land in Rappahannock County in 1675. One John Elliott was living 
in that County in January 1687/8, perhaps, the father. 

Rappahannock Records. Copies in Va. State Library. Vol. 5 (1671- 
1676), p. 304, June 18, 1670. Grant of 339 acres of land on Pessitick 
Creek in the County of Rapp* to Mr. X Butler of the County of West- 
moreland. Xpher Butler of Pope’s Creek in the County of West- 
moreland assigned this land to John Elliott of Appomattox—this 11th 
of August, 1675. 


( Witnesses ) signum 


ohn Loyd ae 
aaa mate (Signed) Christopher C B Butler (Seale) 


John? Elliott was Justice of Westmoreland Co., also a member of 
the Commission of the Peace (June 28, 1699). In his will dated Jan. 
9, 1707: pro. March 31, 1708, he leaves to his son John Elliott all his 
land which is called Pang Golio; to his son William his land he bought 
of John Butler “if it please God it be recovered”; Nichl. Mewes to 
have the house which he hath built and ground to tend for himself 
for corn and tobo. for three or four years till he settle himself”. His 
loving wife Sara Elliott the whole and sole Extx. 


Joseph Bailey, Ann Bailey and Thomas Shaw, witnesses (Ann Bailey 
was sister to Caleb Butler.) 


John? Elliott names his two sons, John and William, only; but two 
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daus. Mary Elliott, who m. Nicholas Mewes (Muse), and Martha 

Elliott, who m. Jordon Weedon (gr. son of Patrick and Dorcas Spence) 

are named in the will of their uncle, John Foxall; and two others, 

Sarah and Ellizabeth Elliott, are named in the will of their step-father, 

Col. Andrew Monroe, Sarah (Foxall) Elliott’s second husband. Col. 

Andrew Monroe was a Justice of Westmoreland. His first wife was 

Ellinor Spence, dau. of Patrick and Dorcas Spence. Sarah (Foxall) 

Elliott was his second wife, but there were no children by this mar- 

riage. 

Deeds & Wills—Vol. 2, p. 135, Westmoreland County Records. 

Will of John? Foxhall of Washington Parish in Westmoreland County 

—February 10, 1697—pro. March 30, 1698. 

Item—I give unto Robert Valks & Sarah Elliott all my Estate real 
and personal in the Kingdom of England, lying in Bromingham in 
Warwickshire forever. 

Item—I give and bequeath my Water Mill to James Valks and John 
Elliott jun. forever. 

Item—I give my plantation at the head of Pope’s Creek unto Susannah 
Comack. 

Item—I give unto Elizabeth Valks my plantation in Essex County. 

Item—I give unto James Valks my horse and Furniture. 

Item—I give unto Mary Elliott my Mare; and colt to Martha Elliott; 
& Father I do appoint my loving brother Caleb Butler to be my 
whole and Sole Executor of this my last Will and Testament—this 

10th day of February 1697— 

( Witnesses :) John Foxhall (seal) 

Richd Craduck, Ann Webster, Humphrey Lee. 


John’ Elliott was called Captain in the will of William Sturman in 
1723, and later, had the title of Major. He m. Sibella, dau. of John 
Higgins, and left issue: William, named in the will of his uncle, Wil- 
liam Elliot, as his god-son and nephew. He probably died early; John, 
named in the will of his grandmother, Mrs. Sarah Monroe; Augus- 
tine, Betty, Mildred and Martha, named in the will of Mrs. Sibella 
Elliott, 1750-51. 

William? Elliott died in 1726, leaving a widow, Mary, and a son- 
in-law (step-son?), Benjamin Weeks. Martha? Elliott married Jor- 
don Weedon before 1711. The other daughter, Elizabeth? Elliott, is 
said to have married a Monroe, but no proof of such a marriage has 
been found. 

Sarah’ Elliott married first, William Sturman and had issue: Foxall, 
Elizabeth, Sarah and Martha, named in the will of their father in 
1723. She m. 2nd, Wharton Ransdell, and had issue: Thomas Ransdell, 
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named only in the will of his grandmother, Mrs. Sarah Monroe in 
1739; and Sarah Elliott Ransdell, who m. Joseph Pierce. 

Records of Westmoreland County, Deeds & Wills, Vol. 5, p. 285 
(abstract). Will of Col. Andrew Monroe; Dec. 30, 1713; pro. May 
26, 1714. To my wife Sarah Monroe my bay Jockey her sadle & 
Bridle, the feather bed & bolster I now lie on with a rugg blanketts 
& sheets the choice of one of my quilts & also the choice of my cur- 
tains & vallens. To my son in law William Elliott my young black 
mare on the other side mattox Creek branded with O and her increase. 


To my daughter in law Eliz« Elliott a heifer, etc. 
Exors: my trusty friends, Richard Watts & Charles Tyler & my loving 
brother William Monroe 
Witnesses: Daniel Porten, Robert Lovell, Thomas Arrington. 

Deeds & Wills, 9, p. 33, Westmoreland County, Va. 
Will of Sarah Monroe—July 26, 1739: pro. Nov. 27, 1739—To son 
John Elliott one Negro man named Phillip, my Silver Baker and large 
Iron Pott and what wheat and corn & Tobacco I have growing or 
otherwise at time of my decease. To Daughter in law Sibella Elliott 
my Negro Boy named George, one new bed and Bolster and one pair 
of Holland Sheets. To Grandson Foxall Sturman my Negro Girl named 
Rose. To Grandson Spence Monroe 12/ Current Money to bye him 
a mourning ring. 

To Mr Wharton Ransdell, Three Shillings to bye him a pair of 
gloves. 
To my loving Daughter Sarah Ransdell all my wearing Apparel and 
my large Trunk. 
I give the remainder of my Personal Estate, One half to my Son 
John Elliott the other half to be equally divided among my five Grand 
Children, Viz, Elizabeth Sturman, Sarah Sturman, Martha Sturman, 
Thomas Ransdell & Sarah Elliott Ransdell. 
loving son John Elliott Executor. 

Sarah Monroe (Seale) 


Teste Elizabeth Hurley, Elizabeth Cole. 


Orders 1705-1721, p. 168, August, 1711- 

Jordon Weedon in behalf of Martha his wife one of the daughters of 
John Elliott, gentl. decd prefered his petition to this Court against 
Andrew Monroe gentl: and Sarah his wife Extrs. of the said John 
Elliott for that part of the Estate of the sd jno. which of right be- 
longs to her the sd Martha Whereupon It is ordered the Sherff Doe 
Sumon the said Andrew & Sarah to be (present) at next Court to be 
held for this County to answer the same— 
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Ibid, p. 174, September 26, 1711. It is ordered that the Sheriff of 
this County do Sumon Augustine Higgins Administrator of John Hig- 
gins decd to answer the peticon of John Elliott as intermarrying with 
Sibella one of the daughters of the said John Higgins to whom of 
right a childs part of his Estate doth belong. 

Ibid, p. 216, June 24, 1713. John? Elliott is appointed Surveyor of 
the Highways from the head of Mattox Creek to the head of Popes 
Creek and from thence through the neck to mattox ffery and all the 
usuall Roads in that pr cint And It is ordered as before. 


D. & W. 6, p. 73. Will of Jordon Weedon, Dec. 9, 1716: pro. Jan. 
30, 1716. 
To well beloved wife my hors figure. 
Personal estate to be divided between wife & son. 
Executors: my loving wife & Mr John Elliott. 


D. & W. 8 (old copy), p. 57. Will of William Elliott of Wash. 
ington Parish, March 18, 1725/6; pro. Aprill 27, 1726— 
To dearly beloved wife Mary Elliott, Land whereon I now Live dur- 
ing her life, and after her death to my Godson & Nephew Wm. Elliott: 
to my Son in Law Benjamin Weeks my young horse called Figure 
& my Sadle & Bridle! to wife Mary ali my Tobo. & moveable Estate 
—wife Mary Elliott sole Exex Wm. Elliott (Seale) 
(Witnesses) Mary Killmar, Bryan Reily. 


D. & W. 16, p. 87. 

Will of Sarah Ransdell of the Parish of Cople & County of West- 
moreland being far advanced in years but of sound perfect and dis- 
posing mind and memory—Do make this my last Will and Testament— 
to my Daughter Sarah Elliott Pierce my blue cardinal, and all the rest 
of my wearing apparel I give and bequeath to my Granddaughter Mar- 
tha Pierce— To my Grandson Elliott Sturman Forty Shillings to pur- 
chase him a ring—to my Son in Law Joseph Pierce all the remainder 
of my Estate—because he was so kind as to let me have the use of 
a Negro Fellow for seventeen or Eighteen years— 

my Son in Law Joseph Pierce to be Executor. 


(Witnesses) her 
Bryon Stonum Sarah X Ransdell (Seal) 
Dan’l Marmaduke mark 


Mary? Elliott m. prior to 1707 (date of will of her father, John 
Elliott), Nicholas Muse (Mewes), Sr., son of John Muse, Sr., and his 
first wife, name unknown. John Muse’s will was dated April 5, 1723: 
pro. Oct. 8, 1723. By her marriage to Nicholas Muse, Mary Elliott 
had one son, John Muse, b. probably about 1707, or ’08, d. Jan., 1772. 
Nicholas Muse d. bet. 1715 and 1717. He lived in Richmond Co., Va. 
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On Aug. 11, 1715 (Mis. Rec. & Depo., Richmond Co., p. 84), he and 
his wife Mary, entered into an agreement with William Woodward, 
of that County, whereby Woodward’s son Thomas was bound out to 
Nicholas and Mary Muse, “or the longest liver of them”. On Sept. 7, 
1715, Nicholas Muse moved that this Indenture be recorded (O. B. 6, 
p. 334). In 1717 (Westmoreland Co. Orders, 1705-1727, p. 378), Dan- 
iel Higdon and Mary his wife, Admrs. of Nicholas Mewes decd., sued 
John Gammon and Frances, his wife, Addmrs. of Brooks Abbington, 
decd., from whom Nicholas Muse, in 1708, had purchased land, and in 
1715, sold it back to him. This proves that Mary (Elliott) Muse had 
married Daniel Higdon by 1717. She was probably his first wife, as 
he was not of age in 1702, according to the will of James Campbell in 
that year, when he bequeathed to Daniel and his two brothers “one 
heifer each, when 20 years of age”. By Daniel Higdon, Mary Elliott- 
Muse had two daughters, Mary and Jane Higdon, who, unfortunately, 
are untraced. Mary died about 1737. Soon after, Daniel Higdon m. 
Margaret, wid. of Nathaniel Pope, whose estate she administered in 
that year. In Daniel Higdon’s will of 1739, he leaves all his lands 
to his two daus., Mary and Jane Higdon, whose mother was Mary 
(Elliott-Muse) Higdon, and names Mary’s only childd by Nicholas 
Muse, Sr., John Muse, as his son-in-law (step-son). 

John Muse, the only one of Mary’s children traced, married twice, 
his first wife unknown, but she was the mother of his children, who 
were, according to his will bearing date 5 Jan. 1772; pro. 29 Dec. 
1772 (D. & W., v. 15, p. 236), 1. Nicholas Muse, m. Ist, Margaret 
———., mother of all hs children; 2nd, Mrs. Ann Thompson, wid. 
He d. bet. 1799-1804; 2. James Muse, d. unm. 1812; 3. Mary, d. unm. 
bet. 1790-1792; 4. Thomas Muuse, m. Frances ————, d. 1810. His 
wid. m. 1812, Thomas Newton Berryman; 5. John Muse. 

John* Muse m. 2nd, Mrs. Jane (Brown) Price, wid. of William 
Price, who died 1756. There were no children by this marriage. At 
the time of his death in 1772, they were separated. 


UNCONNECTED FoxALLs 

D. B. 7, Richmond County, p. 116, April 4, 1716. Thomas Foxhall 
& Elizabeth his wife, for 4000 Ibs. tobacco, conveys to Wm. Thorn- 
ton & Wm. Woodford, a tract of land in Ye Parish of Hanover in ye 
County near ye falls of Rapp» River Adjoining to ye lands pf Mr 
W= Todd formerly Martha Vickers, Robert Carter Esqr & Richard 
Chichester Esqr containing 333 acres. (etc.) his wife rec’d this land 
from her father, James Innis. 


Henry FoxHALi 


From “Old Georgetown on the Potomac”, by Henry Ridgely Evans: 
“The Foxhall house at 3132 Dumbarton Avenue, was built by Henry 
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Foxhall, a native of England, who came to Georgetown in 1800, after 
having resided for some time in Philadelphia, where he was associated 
with Robert Morris, Jr., in the Eagle Iron Works. Mr. Foxhall 
migrated to Washington at the suggestion of Thomas Jefferson, and 
established the Columbian Foundry at Spring Hill, just above George- 
town on the Canal Road, where he manufactured cannon, cannon shot, 
and gun carriages for the United States until 1815, when he sold the 
property and good-will to General John Mason. ‘His were the first 
bored cannon made in this country,’ says Miss Jackson, ‘and it is said 
that the battle of Lake Erie was delayed, because Captain Perry gave 
orders that not a gun should be fired until Mr. Foxhall’s cannons had 
arrived. The guns were dragged across the country by oxen’.” In 
Reider’s “Guide Book of Washington”, p. 202, is the following inter- 
esting story: “When the news came that the British were marching 
upon Washington, Henry Foxall naturally feared that because of his 
nationality, his foundry would be destroyed. Being an attendant at the 
Georgetown Methodist Church (to which all Methodists had to come, 
having no church of their own), Mr. Foxall made a vow that if the 
British should spare his foundry, he would erect a church of his faith 
in Washington. As the British approached, burning and pillaging, a 
violent storm broke, accompanied by a cyclonic wind and the invadding 
army hurried to the Capitol, leaving the foundry untouched. In ac- 
cordance with his vow, Mr. Foxall, that same year, gave a plot of 
ground on what is now the northeast corner of 15th and G Streets, 
and erected a substantial brick edifice. It was professedly named for 
the historic foundry in England whence John Wesley held services, but 
presumably with Foxall’s foundry in mind. * * * * ” 


A painting of Henry Foxall is in the possession of Foundry Church, 
Washington, D. C. 


The home on Dumbarton Ave., Georgetown, was built by Mr. Foxall 
for his daughter, Mrs. Samuel McKenney, and is now owned by his 
great-granddaughter, Mrs. Edith A. McCarteney, who writes that he 
was born in Monmouth, England, in 1760, and came to this country 
in 1794. He had several brothers, the eldest of which was named 
John, whose home was in Lichfield, England, showing that he was 
connected with the Foxalls who came to Virginia. Henry Foxall 
was married three times, but his children were by the first wife. He 
returned to England, Handsmith, near Birmingham, where he died Dec. 
11, 1823, in the 60th year of his age. In his old home, which was on 
what is now 34th St., between the canal and Water street, he enter- 
tained such men as Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
Gouverneur Morris, Francis Scott Key, and others. 
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MATERNAL ANCESTORS OF SIDNEY LANIER 
(Concluded) 


By John M. Harrison and Aubrey Starke 





JENNINGS 


The descent of John Robertson’s wife, Sarah Jennings, can be traced 
through more generations than that of any other family of Lanier’s 
lineage, chiefly as the result of investigations made in connection with 
prolonged litigation over the so-called “Jennings Estate”. It is of 
course for the same reason that the family name is the one ancestral 
name on the maternal side mentioned in Sidney Lanier’s published 
works,28 

I. Robert Jennens, a favorite of Henry VIII, was appointed game- 
warden at Shottle, near Duffield in Derbyshire. He is buried in Der- 
byshire churchyard. He married Ellen Beard, by whom a son 

II. William, of Mobourne Hill, who moved to Birmingham, where 
he died December 6, 1602. Both he and his wife Joanna Elliott (d. 
December 10, 1621) are buried in St. Martin’s Church, Birmingham. 
Their son was 

III. John Jennens (1579-1653), the great Birmingham ironmaster, 
owner of Aston Hall. This manorhouse (built by Sir Thomas Holte 
in 1618-35) has been preserved as a museum since 1864. It is the 
original of Washington Irving’s “Bracebridge Hall”. John Jennens 
of Warwickshire was perhaps closely related to the Sir John Jennens of 
Hertfordshire (knighted 1603) who was the grandfather of the first 
Duchess of Marlborough. He married first, Mary ————, second, 
Joyce Werner (or Wearner).?9 

IV. Humphrey Jennens, son of John Jennens, was born in War- 
wickshire, August 23, 1629. He was owner of Erdington Hall, and 
an eminent ironmaster of Birmingham. In 1680 he appears as lord 
of the manor of Nether Whiteacre, Warwickshire, the manor house of 
which is still standing, surrounded by a moat and three small square 
forts, with bridge and gate of the Tudor period. He married, 1659, 





28“T was yesterday half-dreaming, alone, in my sick-chair, that my 
portion of the Jennings estate in England (to which I am really one of 
the chief heirs) had arrived ... .” Lanier to Bayard Taylor, Nov. 
24, 1876. Letters of Sidney Lanier (New York, 1899), pp. 176-78. 

29 Information gleaned in England in 1925 by Mr. Victor Hender- 
son Sutro, communicated to Mrs. M. A. Cossaboom of North Canton, 
Ohio. See also Robertson, 33. 
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Mary Milward (1637-1708), by whom he had ten children whose in- 
dividual histories are of importance in Jennings estate litigation. 

Robert Jennens (1671-1725), the third son, is said to have been an 
aide-de-camp to the first Duke of Marlborough. He married, 1700, 
Ann, daughter and heir to Carew Guidotte (she d. 1761), by whom 
one son, William Jennens or Jennings, of Acton Place, Suffolk (1701- 
1798), to whom King William stood as godfather. This William was 
the miser who, dying unmarried and intestate, left an enormous estate 
which has been made the concern of English courts as recently as 1933. 

In the settlement of the estate the heir-at-law (inheritor of the real 
estate) was declared to be George Augustus William Curzon, a de- 
scendant of Robert Jennens’ eldest sister Hester. His mother Sophia 
Charlotte Howe (Baroness Howe and Lady Curzon) took possession 
of the estate for him, and after his early death continued in possession 
in behalf of her second son, Richard William Penn Curzon (1796- 
1870), who was created first Earl Howe in 1821. Earl Howe was 
later alleged to have been an illegitimate son of a spinster named Ann 
Oakes, substituted as the heir-at-law. 

The personal property of William Jennings was divided between the 
living next-of-kin who were William Lygon, first Earl Beauchamp 
(1747-1816), a grandson of Hester Jennens, and Mary, Lady Andover, 
a granddaughter of Humphre Jennens’ daughter Ann.?° 

The claims of American descendants of William Jennings, uncle of 
the intestate William Jennings, are based on the fact that children 
of the uncle were alive in America at the time of the intestate’s death 
and should have been considered as next-of-kin with Lady Mary An- 
dover and Earl Beauchamp. Furthermore, if the alleged illegitimacy 
of the first Earl Howe could be proven, the question of proper dis- 
position of the realty would likewise entitle the American claimants 
to consideration. The matter is further complicated by the fact that 
Charles Jennens of Gopsal, Leicester (1662-1747), who is buried in the 
parish church at Nether Whiteacre, eldest son of Humphrey Jennens, 
died unmarried, willing his real estate and his rights in entailed prop- 
erty to the heirs of his sister Hester.31 

V. In the parish register of Aston Parish, near Birmingham, is 
the record of baptism, November 10, 1676, of William, youngest son 
of Humphrey and Mary Milward Jennens. He became a British officer 
and came to America to fight in the Indian wars. He married, per- 
haps as a second wife, Mary Pulliam, of Hanover County, in 1720.32 





80 For genealogical data on the descendants of Hester Jennens, who 
married William Hanmer, consult Burke’s Peerage, under Beauchamp, 
Hanmer, and Howe. 

31 Burke, 1161. 

32 Turner, p. 85, says 1724. 
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He received three grants of land in Amelia for his services to the 
colony, established Jennings’ Ordinary in what is now Nottoway County, 
and died there in 1775. He was not, as stated by Mrs. Robertson in 
The Robertson, Purcell and Related Families, a brother of the famous 
Sarah Jennings who married John Churchill and became the first 
Duchess of Marlborough, for she was the daughter of Richard Jen- 
nings of Sandridge, near St. Albans, one of the twenty-two sons and 
daughters of Sir John Jennings, High Sheriff of Hertfordshire in 
1625.33 But Mrs. Robertson probably has authority for her state- 
ment that he was buried in full uniform, with his sword, that his 
grave was opened in 1875, and that the military buttons and the sword 
were found rusted but intact.33a 


William and Mary Pulliam Jennings had ten children, who were 
also parents of numerous progeny. The American claimants of the 
Jennings estate, as early as 1850, ran well into the hundreds.34 


VI. William Jennings, Jr., son of the emigrant is said by Mrs, 
Robertson to have been a captain in the navy during the American 
Revolution, but he is probably not to be identified with the William 
Jennings whose record is given by Burgess.35 He is said to have 
been born at Jennings Ordinary, at the tavern kept by his father, 
which is still standing. He lived part of his married life in Vir- 
ginia, for his children were married there, but he died in Wilkes 
County, Georgia, in 1793. His will, dated October 19, 1793,37 is 
signed with a mark, probably because of the infirmities of age. His 
children by his wife Agnes Dickerson, are named in the will: Dicker- 





33 See, inter alia, Churchill, I, 116 ff; II, 195. 


33a Watson states, p. 165, that he was buried “in Dr. Royall’s pines, 
in the old graveyard.’ 


34 Ann Jennings (b. 1736), presumably the youngest child of Wil- 
liam and Mary Pulliam Jennings, m. Samuel Thompson. She had 
two daughters, Mollie and Millie, who married Robertson brothers, 
Christopher and Edward. Other evidence suggests numerous inter- 
marriages among the several families of Lanier’s maternal descent, 
which would have induced in later progeny a strong sense of family 
intimacy and closeness, so pronounced in Mrs. R. S. Lanier. It is also 
possible that Lanier was descended on more than one line from several 
American ancestors and that—genetically speaking—the effects of in- 
breeding are to be observed in his constitution and his character. 


35 Robertson, 34, 153. Virginia Soldiers of 1776, by L. A. Burgess 


(Richmond, 1929), III, 1162. The name William Jennings cogent in 
an Amelia County militia list of June, 1776: Va. Hist. Mag., XV, 22. 


See also Va. Hist. Mag., II, 359, for a Captain William Jennings, who 
served in the Revolution. There was a William Jennings enrolled at 
William and Mary in 1770: W. and M. Quarterly (2), I, 122. 

36 Other Jennings homes in Nottoway are Mallory Hill, Rural Re- 
treat, and Hico. Turner, 86-87. 

87 Wasington, Ga., Ordinary’s Office, Will Book 1790-1801, p. 36. 
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son, John, William Moody, James, Joseph, Robert, Thomas, Henry, 
Elizabeth,38 Sarah, Mary, and Nancy.39 

VII. Sarah Jennings, daughter of William and Agnes Dickerson 
Jennings, became the wife of John Robertson, the mother of nine 
children, and the ancestress of a numerous progeny. Two of her de- 
scendants who participated in the effort to secure the Jennings estate 
for American “heirs” long after the estate had been settled and the 
statute of limitations had become operative, were Mallory W. Rob- 
ertson and John Archer Robertson, uncles to Mrs. Robert S. Lanier. 
They played a leading role in the Charlottesville convention of Jen- 
nings descendants, May 15-16, 1850. Their brother, James H. Rob- 
ertson, in 1876, sought to persuade his nephew, Clifford Anderson, to 
take part in the litigation, intimating that it would likely be handled 
in England by the distinguished advocate and former Confederate 
Secretary of War, Judah P. Benjamin.‘ 


Of Sarah Jennings herself we know nothing. Some Jennings fam- 
ily characteristics she undoubtedly transmitted to her great-great-grand- 
son, among them perhaps pride of family and of blood. But it is ironic 
that her one definable gift to him was his claim to an unrecoverable 
estate that gave him in his poverty stricken, pain racked last years vain 
and tantalizing day dreams.*! 





38 Elizabeth married an Anderson. John Jennings had two children, 
William and Nancy, who married cousins, Nancy and John Robertson, 
Jr., brother and sister of “Lame” Archer. Nancy Jennings Robertson 
married, second, “Deaf” Archer Robertson. 

89 When Jennings estate litigation commenced, circa 1850, American 
immigrants of the name, antedating William (d. 1775), were brought 
into the picture; also a son and daughter of Charles, brother of Wil- 
liam, who were said to have come to America. By 1876 careful inves- 
tigation had limited the “rightful claimants” to the estate of two chief 
groups, the Virginia and Georgia Jenningses; but see Tyler's Quarterly, 
IV, 425, for records of a North Carolina family. 

40 Two letters from James H. Robertson to Clifford Anderson, Jan- 
uarv 20 and May 4, 1876, contain interesting information on contem- 
porary efforts to recover the estate. A postscript to the second letter 
reads: “Some person from your city sent a copy of the Telegraph 
and Messenger containing Sydny [sic] beautiful production for which 
I am very thankful my love to Bob Lanier & family Abner Robertson 
is Hotell keeping at Burkville.” The reference is to Lanier’s “Cen- 
tennial Cantata.” Letters quoted through the courtesy of Mrs. John J. 
McKay, of Macon. 

41 The latest litigation on behalf of American claimants of the Jen- 
nings estate—against Earl Beauchamp—was dismissed by the Chancery 
Court as “frivolous, vexatious and an abuse of court.” See the New 
York Times of February 5, 1933, I, 6, 3. For an account of earlier 
litigation see The Claimants to the Estate of William Jennens, late of 
Acton, near Long Milford, Suffolk: The Great Jennens Case, being an 
Epitome of the History of the Jennens Family. By Messrs. Harrison 
and Willis, London, 1879. 
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KNIGHT 


The ancestry of Nancy Knight, wife of “Lame” Archer Robertson, 
can be traced through three generations, and should probably be car- 
ried back to Peter Knight, whose name appears in land grants from and 
after 1638, in several Virginia counties. He was a merchant of James- 
town, a burgess in 1657, 1659-60, 1684-85, and a captain in the Indian 
Wars.*2 


I. John Knight of Sussex County (d. 1762) m. Elizabeth Jordan, 
who bore him nine children named in his will signed February 17, 1760, 
probated February 18, 1762:43 William, John, Jordan, Edward, Joel, 
Peter, Richard, Sarah Ann and Mary. 


II. John Knight of Brunswick and Lunenburg‘4 Counties, son of 
John and Elizabeth Jordan Knight, married Elizabeth Woodson. It 
was, to judge from the survival of the Woodson name among his de- 
scendants, a marriage of which to be proud. The inventory of his estate 
(he died 1772) covers six pages and lists among other property twenty 
slaves. His will, signed September 7, 1771, probated March 12, 1772,45 
names ten children: Jonathan, John, Peter, William, Joseph, Rachel, 
Charles, Woodson, Judith Bagley, Mary Lea, and a grandchild, Lucy 
Cooke.4® The late Dr. Lucien Lamar Knight (1868-1933), State His- 
torian of Georgia and compiler of the Knight data on which this ac- 
count is based, was a descendant of John Knight’s son, Woodson, who 
married “Patty” Walton, daughter of George Walton, of Prince Ed- 
ward County. 


III. Charles Knight, son of John and Elizabeth Woodson Knight, 
plays a role of some prominence in Virginia revolutionary history, but 
neither the date of his birth nor the name of his wife is known. He 
is an ancestor whom Sidney Lanier would surely have admired. 


He was left three negroes in his father’s will. In February, 1772, 
he purchased from James Bagley (possibly his sister Judith’s husband), 
218 acres of land in Amelia on the north side of Mallory Creek, be- 
tween the lands of Isham Clay and William Watson. In February, 
1774, he made a deed of trust to secure indebtedness due the Glasgow 
firm of Robert Donald & Company, the security being five slaves, cer- 
tain stock and household furniture, payment of the debt to be made 


42 W. and M. Quar., VIII, 25. 

43 Sussex Will Book A, p. 229. 

44 Lunenburg was formed from Brunswick in 1745. 
45 Lunenburg Will Book; W. and M. Quar., X, 46. 


46 See also History of the DeGraffenreid Family, p. 183; Descendants 
of Thomas Carter of Lancaster County; Knight Family of Virgima 
and Georgia. 
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in sum of 479 pounds sterling on January 1, 1778, with interest from 
September 1, 1773.47 On November 12, 1779, there was a preliminary 
hearing at Amelia Court House before Edmund Booker, John Booker, 
Peter Lampkin and Stith Bolling for the examination of Charles Knight 
on suspicion of counterfeiting Virginia bills of credit and assisting 
Nathaniel Abney, knowing him to be guilty thereof. 


After answering not guilty, witnesses were examined. The court 
then expressed the opinion that the prisoner should be tried at the next 
General Court for Criminals in December and remanded him to jail 
after he had refused to strike off twenty-four names from a list of 
thirty-six jurors presented him by Thomas Mumford, High Sheriff. 
The court proceeded to name the jury.48 


As the records of the court at Williamsburg have been destroyed, it 
cannot be determined what was the outcome of the trial. Watson 
refers to the charge against Knight, stating that he was accused of be- 
ing a Tory and a harborer of Tarleton, that he and a man named 
Burke were apprehended in the act of counterfeiting by some dozen 
citizens, were tied to a tree and horsewhipped.49 In common with num- 
erous other persons of property and substance who were opposed to 
the Revolution, it is quite likely that Charles Knight was loyal to the 
Crown in the early days of the struggle, that he did offer hospitality 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Banastre Tarleton,5® to whom he was re- 
lated on the Woodson side, during the latter’s raid on southside Vir- 
ginia, in 1781, and that he gained the disfavor of his neighbors who 
were for independence. There is a family tradition that the accusation 
of counterfeiting may have been a trap or a means of revenging a 
personal grudge, and that the principal mover in these proceedings 
subsequently came to a violent and mysterious death. On the other 
hand, the Loyalist or Tory element during the Revolution held it quite 
a proper act to depreciate or accelerate the natural depreciation of the 
Virginia and Continental currency by multiplying it throwgh counter feit- 
ing—if it can be said to have been “counterfeiting” under the then 
present circumstances. 


Certainly Charles Knight’s refusal to select his jury as shown by 
the minutes of Amelia Court would indicate that he either did not, as 
a British subject, acknowledge the jurisdiction of the court or else 
realized that it was useless to contend with his enemies or look to them 
for impartial justice. His spirited exhibition of independence of char- 
acter quickens admiration at the present day; and as for the part he 





47 Deeds from Amelia Court Records. 

48 Amelia County Order Book, 1776-80, copied by Mrs. Clay H. 
Farrar, Clerk of the Circuit Court, September 26, 1931. 

49 Watson, 56. 

50 Watson, 29; Woodson, 24-25. 
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played in giving aid to his kinsman Tarleton—family loyalty as well 
as loyalty to the Crown demanded that. Even Watson admits that 
“Tarleton behaved, in the main, generously towards the inhabitants 
during the raid.” 

There is evidence, however, that regardless of Charles Knight’s atti- 
tude toward the Revolution in 1779, in 1781—the year of Tarleton’s 
raid—he had some sympathy with it, for in that year he purchased 
from one William Dunnavant, upon the completion of his service as an 
eighteen-months’ man, a Virginia treasury tobacco note of a thousand- 
weight issued by Colonel Abraham Green. The note was lost, and in 
November, 1793, Charles Knight petitioned the Virginia Assembly to 
reimburse him properly. The petition, in his own handwriting, en- 
dorsed by William Dunnavant and sworn to before William Watson, 
Justice of the Peace for Nottoway, may be seen at the Virginia State 
Library. 

Charles Knight seems to have remained in Amelia throughout the 
Revolution, in that portion that became Nottoway in 1790. In August, 
1784, he made a security deed to William Osborne based on 5,600 pounds 
of tobacco, pledging his home place and three slaves. The Virginia 
State Census of 1782-85 shows him as head of a family consisting of 
eight persons. In the tax records of Nottoway County Charles Knight is 
listed each year from the formation of the county until 1819, which 
is apparently the year of his death. The Federal Census of Nottoway 
for 1820 shows families headed by Coleman Knight and by Charles 
Knight, but as the latter is under forty-five years of age, both of these 
are evidently sons of the old Tory.5! 

No records have been found of Charles Knight’s marriage or estate, 
but there is a possibility that his wife was a Mallory. It was his 
daughter Ann, or Nancy, who married “Lame” Archer Robertson and 
transmitted the Knight and Woodson heritage of bold independence 
and loyalty, that was not to be intimidated, to her great-great-grandson, 
Sidney Lanier. 

The dates of Nancy Knight’s birth, marriage and death are not 
known, but she must have been married before 1800 and her death evi- 
dently occurred about 1841-45. Her youngest child and daughter was 
given the name Eliza Woodson Robertson for her own grandmother. 
Among the heirlooms in the possession of Eliza Woodson Robertson 
Harrison’s Georgia descendants is a cut-glass goblet engraved “C. 





51 There may have been a daughter Misamscot (or Misannah), who 
m. Worsham Anderson, son of James Anderson (d. 1781), possibly a 
relative of Hezekiah’s. For other Knights of distinguished military 
careers in subsequent generations, see Turner, 40-43; W. and M. Quar., 
(3), ZEA, M5 S. 
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Knight—Virginia”, with the United States seal engraved thereon, and 
carrying the tradition that it belonged to Charles Knight. 


Woopson 


The mother of Charles Knight was Elizabeth Woodson, daughter of 
a family long distinguished in Virginia history and exhaustively studied 
by one of their descendants, the late Henry Morton Woodson, of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

I. Dr. John Woodson (1586-1644), son of “Mr. Woodson, Gent., of 
Bristol”, England, was a student at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1604. 
He married Sara Winston and came to Jamestown as a surgeon with 
Sir George Yeardley in 1619. In 1623 he was owner of six negro 
slaves—which were evidently part of the first cargo brought to this 
country. He lived at Fleur de Hundred or Piersey’s Hundred on the 
south side of the James River in what is now Prince George County, 
some thirty miles above Jamestown. His sons John and Robert were 
doubtless born there, in 1632 and 1634. On April 18, 1644, Indians 
attacked the settlements and killed three hundred colonists, including 
Dr. Woodson, who was returning from a visit to a patient. His home 
was defended by his wife and a man named Ligon. Ligon killed seven 
Indians with an old time muzzle loading gun, eight feet long, now one 
of the prized relics of the Virginia Historical Society.52 Mrs. Woodson 
killed two Indians who came down the chimney, one with boiling water, 
the other with a roasting spit. The boys John and Robert were con- 
cealed during the attack in a tub and a potato pit respectively. 


II. Robert Woodson (b. 1634) was with his brother listed among the 
tithables at “Curles”, a plantation on the north side of the James (later 
the seat of the Randolph family) in 1679. About 1656 he married 
Elizabeth Ferris, daughter of Richard Ferris, of Curles, descended from 
Henri de Ferriers, of Gascony, Master of Horse to the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. The Ferris family is one which in the seventeenth century 
had intermarried with the Lawrence Washington family, progenitors 
of George Washington.53 Some references to Robert Woodson assign 
him the commission and title of Colonel. 

III. Robert Woodson, Jr., born about 1660 at Curles, in Henrico 
County, spent his entire life there and died there in 1729. He married 
first Sarah Lewis, second Rachel Watkins. His will, signed July 6, 
1726, admitted to probate in February, 1729,54 mentions four sons and 





52 See an account of the gun, with a picture, in the Richmond Times- 
Ye March 9, 1935, p. 2; also in Woodson, 21-22; picture opp. 


53 American Ancestry, VII; Americans of Gentle Birth, I, 358. 
54 Henrico County Will Book. 
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three daughters. Of these, Elizabeth Woodson, who married John 
Knight, was by her father’s second marriage, to Rachel Watkins. 

The Watkins family is of Welsh origin. Many of the early Wat- 
kinses were Quakers. But the Watkins genealogy has never been worked 
out,55 and only the family tradition of three brothers who were the 
original emigrants offers evidence of relationship among countless men 
and women of the name in the United States. Rachel Watkins was 
probably the daughter of the Quaker, Henry Watkins (1637-1717), 
of Malvern Hill, a man of property and importance whose will was 
witnessed in 1717 by Robert Woodson. A Quaker spirit of decorum is 
observable among present day members of the family, and perhaps Henry 
Watkins, of Malvern Hill, transmitted to Sidney Lanier, his grandson 
in the seventh generation, Quaker disregard for orthodoxy, Quaker 
gentleness of spirit, Quaker regard for integrity and honesty in art, 
and Quaker conviction of the reality of the unseen world. 

IV. Elizabeth Woodson, daughter of Robert and Rachel Watkins 
Woodson, married John Knight, of Lunenburg, and bore him ten 
children, prior to his death in 1772. Of these was Charles Knight, the 
Tory. 


Mary JANE ANDERSON LANIER 


These, then, are the ancestors of Sidney Lanier, on the maternal 
side, records of whom have been recovered. They were men and 
women of integrity, bravery, some wealth, and social position. That 
there were among them no poets and no musicians is no more re- 
markable than that there were no poets or musicians of distinction in 
Virginia, in their generations. Perhaps they possessed undeveloped 
talents of the sort that even in Sidney Lanier would not have flowered 
so abundantly but for fortuitous circumstances of his life and, above 
all, the training, sympathy and encouragement of his mother. 

She was Mary Jane Anderson, daughter of Hezekiah and Martha 
Robertson Anderson, born in Nottoway County, December 14, 1822. 
Turner records the only recollection of her girlhood, that she “often 
visited at Walnut Hill when a young girl.”56 Walnut Hill, a short 
distance west of Blackstone on the Nottoway Court House road, was 
at that period the home of Peter Epes and his wife, Martha C. Oliver 
(m. April 7, 1821), whose children were of an age with the young 
Andersons. 





55 It includes many men and women of prominence, e. g., George 
Walton, signer of the Declaration of Independence from Georgia, Ben- 
jamin Watkins Leigh, U. S. Senator from Virginia, and Mme. Octavia 
Walton LeVert, the writer. 

56 Turner, 54. The Olivers seem to have been related on the Jen- 
nings side. 
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She inherited from her father a certain romanticism of temperament 
—revealed chiefly in a love for poetry and music—but nothing of his 
anti-religious sentiment, nothing apparently of his lightness of spirit 
and gayety of disposition, though she was to transmit those qualities 
to her son. Professor Mims, Lanier’s first biographer, describes her 
as “a hard-working woman, caring little for social life, but thoroughly 
interested in the religious training of her children,” a nineteenth cen- 
tury Virginian Calvinist who maintained “rigid Presbyterian discipline” 
in her home.57 Dr. George Herbert Clarke, who lived in Macon among 
people who remembered Mrs. Lanier, has described her as “a peculiarly 
though not narrowly religious woman.”58 She met her future hus- 
band, Robert Sampson Lanier, during his period of study at Randolph- 
Macon College, located in the 1830’s and ’40’s at Boydton, Mecklenburg 
County, Virginia. 

R. S. Lanier, the son of Sterling Lanier, a prosperous hotel keeper, 
of Macon, Georgia, was three years older than Mary Jane Anderson. 
He was never eminently successful as a lawyer, and never achieved 
more than a modest income, but at the time he courted Mary Jane An- 
derson he could accurately have been described as a wealthy young 
gentleman, and a desirable “catch”. 

Sterling Lanier was a planter in Jones County, Georgia, and had as 
neighbors William Harrison and Alford Clopton, who had married 
cousins, Susan Kendrick and Sarah Kendrick. The three neighbors 
were Methodists, and yielded to the persuasion of an agent of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, resident in Georgia, in deciding upon a college 
for their sons. 

David Clopton and Burwell Kendrick Harrison were older than Rob- 
ert Sampson Lanier, and received their A. B. degrees with the class of 
1840; but young Lanier roomed with David Clopton, and enjoyed a 
close intimacy with him and Harrison. Clopton later settled in Ala- 
bama, represented the Montgomery district in the United States Con- 
gress prior to the war and in the Confederate Congress, and was for 
many years Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Alabama. Sid- 
ney Lanier was given the middle name Clopton (which he dropped from 
his signature at the time of his marriage, in December, 1867), in honor 
of him; and his brother, Clifford Anderson Lanier, married Wilhel- 
mina, Clopton’s daughter by his first wife (née Ligon). Clopton mar- 
ried as his second wife the lovely Virginia Tunstall Clay, widow of 
Senator Clement C. Clay, who gives in her book, A Belle of the Fif- 
ties,59 reminiscences of the Lanier boys as Confederate soldiers. 





57 Mims, 17. 

58 Some Reminiscences and Early Letters of Sidney Lanier (Macon, 
1907), p. 12. 

59 New York, 1905. 
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Lanier and Harrison were often fellow visitors at “Eleven Oaks”, 
the home of “Lame” Archer Robertson, where Harrison paid court 
to Archer Robertson’s youngest daughter, Eliza Woodson Robertson, 
and Lanier paid court to her but slightly younger niece, the motherless 
Mary Jane Anderson. Mrs. Emily Anderson Owen, elder sister of 
Mary Jane Anderson, lived at or near Boydton, and the young men 
saw the young ladies at her home also. Mrs. Owen became the con- 
fidant of both. Family letters preserved by descendants of Burwell 
Kendrick Harrison contain allusions to her as to Lanier, and to Mary 
Jane who, as the letters testify, was known to her friends as “Jack’’.69 
In a letter of April 16, 1840, from Harrison to his intended, he speaks 
of “Jack—my little butterfly’, and mentions her beau (Lanier) as his 
friend and confidant. In one dated May 4, 1840, he mentions Mrs. 
Owen and writes “my love to Jack and all the family. Lanier sends his 
love—will write Jack as soon as he has heard from his father.” In 
a letter of June 4, 1840, he writes: “Lanier has written Jack he has 
not fully determined on leaving [i. ¢., college, to be married]. He 
will if he can.” 

Sterling Lanier proved understanding, or amenable—and Lanier left 
college, without graduating, to marry Mary Jane Anderson. They and 
Eliza Woodson Robertson and Burwell Kendrick Harrison were mar- 
ried in a double ceremony at “Eleven Oaks’6! on October 27, 1840, 
the Rev. Theodorick Pryor,§? of the Presbyterian church in Nottoway, 
officiating.63 It is possible that the Laniers and the Harrisons made 
the trip from Virginia to Georgia together, for both William Harrison 
and Sterling Lanier had homes in Macon. 

Whether the newly married Laniers went to housekeeping imme- 
diately, and if they did, where, is a matter of some dispute. The house 
on High Street, marked as Lanier’s birthplace, was at a later date the 
home of his parents, and he may indeed have been born there. It is 
stated that the house was occupied in 1842 by Sterling Lanier and his 
wife, and that the R. S. Laniers spent two weeks there—around the 
date of their first child’s birth, February 3, 1842. 

R. S. Lanier was at the time employed in the law office of his brother- 
in-law, William Henry Anderson. For a brief period, however, the 





60 In the absence of further proof, it is difficult to accept the nick- 
name, though it is used (here) in transcribing from the letters, quoted 
through the courtesy of Mr. DeSales Harrison. 

61 The eleven oaks that gave the house its name still stand, but a 
frame negro church occupies the site of the house—burned by Federal 
soldiers during the war, and the iron fence around the family grave- 
yard is warped and rusted, and weeds have overrun the enclosure. 

62 (1805-1890). A graduate of Hampden-Sydney, 1826. 

63 A few pieces of the china used at the wedding supper are owned 
by Mrs. M. H. Thornton, of Atlanta. 
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R. S. Laniers lived at Griffin, Georgia, and there their second child, 
Clifford Anderson Lanier, was born, April 24, 1844. In character much 
like his brother, to whom he was wholeheartedly devoted, and by whom 
he was adored, he possessed also musical and poetic talent, and was to 
a degree almost as great an inheritor of the gifts his ancestors would 
seem to have lavished on his brother, though a keen realization of prac- 
tical needs prevented his cultivation of them. 

Two years after the birth of Clifford—when the family was again liv- 
ing in Macon—a daughter, Gertrude, was born. The family life was un- 
usually close. There is ample evidence that the boys adored their 
sister as they did each other, and their parents. “The Lanier family,” 
said Sidney Lanier’s wife years later, “was one where love ruled.’64 
But if love ruled the home, so did music. “To him as a child in his 
cradle music was given,” wrote Asger Hamerik, under whose baton 
Lanier played for seven years in Baltimore, of Sidney Lanier. “His 
human nature was like an enchanted instrument, a magic flute, or the 
lyre of Apollo, needing but a breath or a touch to send its beauty out 
into the world.’”’65 Mrs. Lanier began the piano instruction of the 
precociously gifted Sidney at the age of five, when she discovered the 
child beating time in accompaniment to her own piano playing. At the 
age of ten or so, Lanier, like young Schumann, led an orchestra of 
his playmates. At eighteen, a college student, he recorded in a note- 
book journal: “the prime inclination, that is, natural bent (which I 
have checked, though) of my nature is to music; and for that I have the 
greatest talent; indeed, not boasting, for God gave it me, I have an 
extraordinary musical talent, and feel it within me plainly that I 
could rise as high as any composer.”®6 At the insistence of his father, 
Lanier gave up the violin for the flute, with which as a professional 
musician he was afterwards identified, and for which he wrote his 
own musical compositions.§? 

A letter written in 1860 by Mrs. Lanier to her aunt, Eliza Wood- 
son Robertson Harrison, shortly after Mr. Harrison’s death, and in 
reply to one addressed to her from Appalachicola, is here repro- 
duced as the first letter by Mrs. Lanier to be published and for the 
revelation it offers of her character and habits of thrift. The re- 
spectful tone, appropriate to the blood relationship but strange among 
women who were almost the same age, who were intimate friends, and 
who had become brides in a double ceremony, is a key to the character 
of Mrs. Lanier. 


"64 The Lanier Book. Edited by Mary E. Burt. (New York, 1904), 
p. 128. 

65 Poems of Sidney Lanier, xxxi. 

66 Poems of Sidney Lanier, xiv. 

67\See “Sidney Lanier as a Musician”, by Aubrey Starke. Musical 
Quarterly, xx, 384-400 (October, 1934). 
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Macon, Ga. June 19, 1860 
My dear Aunt :— 

I received your letter Sunday and Monday I set out to get the things 
you wrote for, I have got a slate colored hat for Eva®® trimmed with 
black it is the best I can do, they are more worn by little girls in black 
than any other sort, there are no black ones at all and the white ones 
I did not like and so although the last one I got for her was almost the 
same color yet I thought it would show for itself that it was new and 
would be prettier for her than anything else. I hope you will like it 
and think it very pretty and is just what I should have got if it had 
been for my own child. It cost four dollars and a half and the hat for 
Mr. R. Harrison’s boy®? cost three dollars, it is very pretty. I think 
it is the most fashionable kind for babies. I hope they will like it. 
The mantilla for you I have had made of black berage trimmed with 
crepe, they do not come ready made almost every one has them made 
of whatever material they like, they are mostly made of berage, some 
few have them of crepe but they do not look fit to wear after a little 
as the crepe gets so mashed up. The mantilla cost six dollars. The 
whole comes to thirteen dollars and a half. You sent ten dollars so 
there is three and a half more to make it all right. I have a num- 
ber of undersleeves and collars brought down for me to look at and 
t2 price, they are quite pretty and sell from two dollars up to three 
and a half. 


I hope my dear aunt that you will come to see me, it will be impos- 
sible for me to meet you at Mr. King’s.7° I have been confined to my 
room and the most of the time to my bed for the last three or four 
weeks and do not know when [I shall be able to leave my room, some- 
times I think I shall never be well again, my health has been bad so 
long. I could not stand the ride to Martha’s so you must be sure to 
come up to see me I think Mar expects to come up in July and I hope 
you will be sure to come too, perhaps I may never see you again if 
you do not come. I expect (if I like and am able to travel) to go up 
to Tennessee in August.*! When I wrote you last I had made up my 
mind ‘to stay at home all the summer but my health is so bad that 
my husband thinks it will not do for me to stay here so I expect to 
go in August, now do come to see me next month if possible. 





68 Eva Harrison, who later married her cousin, H. K. Robertson. 

69 Reuben Luckey Harrison, Jr., then one year old. 

70 Rev. Lawrence King, husband of the writer’s sister, Martha An- 
derson. 

71 Mrs. Lanier’s destination in Tennessee was the resort property of 
her father-in-law, Sterling Lanier, Montvale Springs, where Sidney 
Lanier himself spent the summer of ’60, and enjoyed a memorable ex- 
perience the literary result of which was Tiger-Lilies, his first book 
and only novel (New York, 1867). 
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I shall send the box tomorrow morning and think you ought to get 
it by Friday at least. I shall send this by mail so that you may know 
when to look for the box. There is a piece of crepe trimming left from 
the mantilla which I send as it may do to trim a pair of undersleeves 
or something :for you. 


Please write as soon as you get the box and let me know if you get 
it safe. My family joins me in love to you, kiss the little girls for me. 


Affectionately yours, 
M. J. Lanier 


In a few other Harrison family letters, written by William H. Har- 
rison (nick-named “Tip”) to his mother, there are references to the 
family of his cousin, Mary Jane Lanier, though he respectfully refers 
to his cousin as “aunt”, because of the differences in their ages. He 
served in the Confederate forces from Georgia, and in July, 1862, was 
in Nottoway—possibly on leave—and near relatives. In a letter of 
the 7th he wrote: “Aunt Mary and Uncle Robert are here too—at 
Uncle Jim’s??—Uncle Bob and Aunt Mary and Cousin Gertrude look 
well—Cousins Sid and Clifford are well.” W. H. Harrison named 
his daughter Gertrude after Gertrude Lanier. 

Sidney and Clifford Lanier paid what was perhaps their only visit 
home during the war in the spring of 1863. Their parents had re- 
turned to Georgia before then, and they had two weeks of happiness 
together. When, in March, 1865, Sidney Lanier returned to Macon 
again, a ragged, footsore, broken but undespairing paroled prisoner of 
war, he found his mother ready for death, finding strength to live a 
little longer only in her strong conviction, repeatedly expressed, that 
“God would bring both her boys to her before she died.’”’73 

Sidney had reached Macon on March 15th; Clifford arrived—from 
Havana, by way of Galveston—on the 19th of May. Mary Jane An- 
derson Lanier died three days later. “We buried our mother,” Sidney 
Lanier wrote his northern friend Northrup. “Then peace came; and 
we looked about, over the blankest world you can imagine, for some 
employment.”74 





72 James H. Robertson, writer of the 1876 letters concerning the Jen- 
nings estate, quoted above. 

73 Lanier to Northrup, June 11, 1866. “Sidney Lanier: Recollections 
and Letters”, by Milton Harlow Northrup, Lippincott’s Magazine, 
LXXV, 302-15. March, 1905. 

74 Mrs. Lanier is buried in Rose Hill Cemetery, Macon. “A Sea- 
Shore Grave. To M. J. L.”, by Sidney and Clifford Lanier, appeared 
in The Southern Magazine, IX, 127 (July, 1871); reprinted, Poems of 
Sidney Lanier (1884), p. 215. 
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NOTE 


Much of the material presented in the above article is drawn from 
family documents, which have not been published, and from court- 
house records. Published sources of information cited in the footnotes 
are as follows: 

Burke’s Peerage, edition of 1935. 
Churchill, Winston S. Marlborough: His Life and Times. New 

York, 1933. 

Mims, Edwin. Sidney Lanier. Boston, 1905. 
Robertson, Laura Purcell. The Robertson, Purcell and Related Fam- 

ilies. Kansas City, Missouri, 1926. 

Turner, W. R. Old Homes and Families in Nottoway. (Blackstone, 

Va., 1932. 

Watson, Walter A. Notes on Southside Virginia. (Bulletin of the 

Virginia State Library, XV, No. 2-4.) Richmond, 1925. 

Woodson, Henry Morton. Historical Genealogy of the Woodsons and 

Their Connections. Memphis, Tennessee, 1915. 





CHAMPE OF LAMBS CREEK 
(Continued) 


By W. B. McGroarty 


NovEMBER, 1706 


“John Champ having formerly entered his list of tythables in Rich- 
mond county by mistake (being six in number), is now praying liberty 
for them to be entered in this County lists the land is accordingly ad- 
mitted and ordered to be added to the list of Copley Parish; 

“At a Court proclaimed for Laying the Courts Levy.” 

Strangely enough after the date of the record noted above John 
Champe, with one exception, appears no more in the Westmoreland 
Land or Court records for several years—not in fact until 1714 (D. B. 
5), when on November 14th, an agreement concerning land titles by 
and between John Champ of Richmond County and James Barcelin( ?) 
is entered of record; the exception is the record now to be quoted. 


CHamp &c., Bonp To SPENCER &C. 


D. B. 5, 1704-1712, pp. 16-17. 

“KNOW all men by these presents that we John Champ of the psh 
of Cople in the county of Westmoreland, Gent., planter, and Henry 
Ashton of the psh and county aforesaid, Gent., are held and firmly 
bound unto Alexander Spencer, Willoughby Allerton, and John Stur- 
man, all of the county and psh aforesaid, Gents., in the sum of 40000 
pounds of good merchantable tobacco and casks to be paid to the said 
Alexander Spencer, Willoughby Allerton and John Sturman or either 
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of them their either or any their heires executors administers or assigns 
to the which payment well and truly to be made we bind ourselves and 
either of us our either and every of our heires executors assigns justly 
and severally firmly by these presents sealed with our seals dated this 
one and thirtieth day of March 1704;— 


“WHEREAS a difference has heretofore happened between John 
Champ and Elizabeth his wife in order to a reconciliation between them 
and in order to put an end thereto The condition of this obligation is 
such that if the above bound John Champ doe and shall well and truly 
allow unto his said wife, Elizabeth Champ her quiet and peaceable hab- 
itation and abode at his now dwelling plantation which he formerly 
bought of Coll. William Pierce, deceased, and allow her substantial 
and sufficient provision of meat, drink and lodging suitable to one of 
her quality and proportionate to his estate as the same may increase or 
decrease and shall annually by the first day of January during the 
lifetime of the said Elizabeth pay or cause to be well and truly paid 
to the said Elizabeth Champ on order the sum of eight pounds ster- 
ling, in tobacco at the price current as the same shall become payable, 
and shall also quietly permit her to enjoy the horse formerly given her 
by Captain Washington together with the saddle bridal and furniture 
belonging to her together with her wearing apparrell the aforesaid sum 
of eight pounds, ster., being only to be disbursed and laid out by the 
said Elizabeth for the providing of such apparrell as she shall have 
occasion for during her life as aforesaid and shall constantly keep a 
servant maid on the plantation to be at the command of the said Eliz- 
abeth Champ to dress her provisions make her bed and doe such other 
necessary business as she may employ her in; that then this present ob- 
ligation be void and otherwise to remain in full force and vertue; 

John Champ Seal 
Henry Ashton Seal 
Sealed and delivered in 
the presence of 
Lewis Markham 
Charles Ashton. 
26th March, 1712; At the instance of Mrs. Elizabeth Champ the 
within Bond was admitted to record and was recorded the fifth 
day of April, 1712.” 
Tho. Sorrell DCC. 

Whatever may have been the purpose of Elizabeth Champe in having 
this document placed upon record so long after it was executed, it 
proves that the passing years had not adjusted the “differences”, and 
that there had been no reconciliation. It would seem, too, that the 
appearance of the couple in Court, on December 30, 1702, when they 
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publicly stated that they had agreed “to live assunder” had had the 
effect of a divorcement, as after that date Elizabeth had not been re- 
quired to join with her husband in the deeds for the lands which he 
was constantly buying and selling; and, indeed, as far as the writer 
has been able to ascertain, the name of Elizabeth Champ appears for 
the last time in the belated record of 1712, at which time she was, of 
course, still living; John, the husband, was still buying lands in 1715. 


D. P. 5, p. 419 


“March 30, 1715; From John Minor, County of Westmoreland, psh 
of Cople to John Champ of the psh of Sittenburn, in the county of 
Richmond, 100 acres in the sd psh of Cople in the county of West- 
moreland adjoining unto and binding upon other land in the sd county 
of Westmoreland belonging unto and in the possession of the sd John 
Champ which sd 100 acres is part and parcel of the 300 acres devised 
unto the sd Minor by John Minor his late father, deceased.” 

From this time on, John Champ for a period of nearly ten years is 
off the record in Westmoreland County; it is April 29,, 1724, when he 
appears again, and rather surprisingly. 


CHAMP TO CHAMPE, 1724 


“DEED OF GIFT from John Champ Senior of the County of West- 
moreland, psh of Cople, planter, to John Champ, Junior, son of sd 
John Champ, WITNESSETH that the sd John Champ, Snr, as well 
for and in consideration of a competent sum of money to him advanced 
and paid . . . . as for the natural love and affection which he hath 
and beareth to his sd son... . three hundred acres of land in the 
parish of Cople county of Westmoreland, formerly purchased by him, 
the sd John Champ Snr., of George Hardwick, Thomas Batchellour 
and John Minor .... and six negroes, Moll, Prince, Sarah, Winifred, 
Galloway and Ego ... . household furniture, farm implements &c &c.” 


We have here the first mention of a son and heir to John and Eliz- 
abeth Champ. We shall hear much of him as this narrative pro- 
gresses; that he was an only child is, under the circumstances, not sur- 
prising. 

Speculation as to why, and under what conditions John Champ, Senior, 
was impelled thus to place a portion of his estate in the hands of his 
son would lead us along interesting but interminable paths and may 
well be avoided; still, to this writer the facts seem to indicate the 
probability that Elizabeth died about this time and that the son through 
an amicable arrangement with his father took charge of the family 
affairs. This probability is strengthened by the fact that, shortly after 
the arrangement was effected, John Champe, Jr., seated himself in 
King George County, at the estate known as “Lambs Creek.” In the 
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year 1732, the father closed out his affairs in Richmond and West- 
moreland counties, having previously established his home with his son, 
in King George. The year of his death is not known. The final dis- 
position of the home that Elizabeth had occupied, in Westmoreland, 
will be considered later. 

Meantime, let us consider Elizabeth herself. Who was she? Here 
indeed speculation may have free rein and wide range; woven in and 
out of the records of her domestic tragedy are the names of practi- 
cally all of the leading families then living in Westmoreland—Wash- 
ington, Wright, Wyckliff, Spencer, Ashton, Bushrod, Pope, Allerton, 
Berryman, Butler and others; to one or more of these families she, 
undoubtedly, belonged. 

As the writer has pondered over this problem the idea that she was 
Elizabeth Washington developed; this idea was based not alone upon 
the implication conveyed by the records set out in the foregoing narra- 
tive but also upon certain facts known to him concerning her descend- 
ants, which will be referred to later. 


If she was Elizabeth Washington she must have belonged to the third 
generation of the family in Virginia—a bare possibility that she might 
have belonged to the second; in other words she must have been the 
granddaughter of John! or of Lawrence!, the emigrants (possibly the 
daughter). The difficulty that confronts us here has long been rec- 
ognized. 

“The descendants of Lawrence”, grand father of the President, son 
of Col. John! Washington, are fairly well known; but it is not gen- 
erally known that a very large part of the Washington family descends 
from John?, son of Col. John! the emigrant, and John?, son of Law- 
rence! Washington, his brother, the other emigrant. There is no ac- 
count in print of the descendants of John? (John!), and the only ac- 
count of the descendants of John? (Lawrence!) is incorrect from lack 
of full information.”1° 

All records agree that Col. John! Washington had one daughter, 
Ann?, who married Colonel Francis Wright. A member of the Wash- 
ington family, of that branch, and of the present generation, has sent 
the writer an excerpt from a family tree in her possession which credits 
Col. John! Washington with two daughters, Ann? and Elizabeth?, and 
the statement is made that Elizabeth? married John Champe; this chart 
shows the children of Col. John! and Ann Pope Washington as fol- 
lows: Lawrence2, born 1661; John?, b. 1663; Elizabeth?, b. 1665; Ann?, 
b. 1667. From another, and similar source the writer was advised that 
it was Capt. John? Washington, son of Col. John!, who had the daughter 
Elizabeth’, but it is not known if she ever married. 





10 Va. Mag. Hist., 22-211. 
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It was Captain John Washington who presented Elizabeth with the 
horse; was this because she was his sister or his daughter, or just a 
friend? A similar incident in the same county may be noted with 
which, by a somewhat strange coincidence Mrs. Ann Wasshington was 
also, in a way, connected. In 1670 Henry Meese, of Westmoreland, 
made a present of a mare to Mary Ashton, the young daughter of 
Captain John and Grace Ashton; the maiden name of Mrs. Grace Ash- 
ton is unknown and a recent biographer of the family states that the 
fact of this gift “is no sure foundation” upon which to rest a claim 
that Mrs. Ashton was the daughter of Henry Meese; after the death 
of Captain John Washington, 1697, his widow, whose maiden name, by 
the way, was Wyckliff, married, about 1699, Charles Ashton?; Mary, 
recipient of the mare from Meese, was the daughter of Grace, and 
Sister of Charles; Mrs. Ann Washington-Ashton seems to be the per- 
son who, “by speaking a word”, could have cleared up this double mys- 
tery for us—a word, however, which she did not speak.11 She died 
in 1704. 

We have the wills of both Col. John Washington, and of Captain 
John, his son, and neither of them mentions a daughter Elizabeth. In 
passing it may be noted that the Nathaniel Washington who, in 1705, 
was sued by John Champe for “Violation of Covenant”, in an appar- 
ent gesture of retaliation, was the son and heir of Captain John Wash- 
ington; was he the brother (or cousin) of Elizabeth Champe? 

That there is little that is tangible in these surmises is admitted, but 
the fact that neither is there anything proven negatively is shown by 
the apparent inconsistencies of the existing records; for instance, the 
one dated March 31, 1708, showing that Nathaniel Washington, son and 
heir of Captain John Washington, chose Nathaniel Pope as guardian; 
there was but one Nathaniel Washington of the third generation, the 
son of Captain John and Ann (Wyckliff) Washington; it is apparent 
that Nathaniel of the guardianship must have belonged to the next 
generation—and difficult to place. 

The will of Captain John Washington mentions his sons, and shows 
that two of them, in 1697, were living on their own plantations; there 
is no mention of daughters. The i: ident is mentioned merely as indi- 
cating the uncertainty attending ma.., of the records pertaining to a 
large portion of the Washington family in the second and third gen- 
erations in Virginia. 

It has been suggested that the wife of John Champe, Senior, was 
Elizabeth Pope, which, of course, would account for the interest shown 
in her and her affairs by Captain John Washington and his wife; the 


suggestion has merit. 





11 Wm. and Mary Quar. (2), 14-154. 
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Pore 


Nathaniel Pope came to Westmoreland County, Virginia, about 1651, 
in which year he received a patent for 1,050 acres, between Appomat- 
tox and Pope’s creeks, to which he gave the name of “Cliffs’.12 He 
was commissioned Lt. Colonel, Westmoreland troops, in 1656, and in 
many ways was a leader in his community; his will is dated May 14, 
1659, and was probated April 24, 1660; his wife was named Lucy, sur- 
name unknown. He had issue: 

Thomas, of whom later; Ann, married Col. John Washington; Na- 
thaniel, married Mary Sisson; Margaret, married Wm. Hardwick and 
d. s. p. 

Thomas Pope? (Nathaniel!), married and went to England with his 
family; his will was proved there, in 1686; the name of his wife is not 
known to this writer; they had a number of children, a number of 
whom returned to Virginia; among them, Thomas? (Thomas?, Na- 
thaniel!) who settled at “Cliffs” with his mother and managed the estate 
for her; he died there, s. p., 1730. Nathaniel’, brother to Thomas3, 
also returned to Virginia; he married Elizabeth Bridges; two other 
brothers, John and Charles, d. s. p., presumably in Virginia. 

Thomas? Pope (Nathaniel!) also had two, if not more daughters; 
they were Elizabeth and Margaret. There is no available record as to 
them; if they returned to Virginia with their mother and brothers, as 
seems probable, then it may easily have been that Elizabeth Pope became 
the wife of John Champe; she was the niece of Ann Pope Washing- 
ton and the cousin of Captain John Washington.1% 

While the writer realizes that it will never be susceptible of proof 
he believes that Elizabeth Champe was Elizabeth Pope. 

The records dealing with John Champe, Senior, particularly as to his 
differences with his wife, and with Her Majesty’s Justices for West- 
moreland, are more voluminous, and some perhaps more intimate of 
detail than are quoted herein; to those who would delve deeper, the 
originals are available; it is felt that those presented here are ample 
for their purpose. 

In this connection, but one more Westmoreland record remains to be 
noted; with this, the curtain falls upon the earthly career of John 
Champe, Senior. 

We have reached the year 1732; John, the son, having located in 
King George County, the father decided to go to live with him, so the 
home in Westmoreland, the home of Elizabeth, was offered for sale; 





12 This land was sold later to Thomas Lee and became a part of 
“Stratford”. 

13 For Col. N. Pope and his descendants see W. and M. Quar., XII, 
first series. 
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a purchaser was easily found, one of the most distinguished Virginians 
of his day and generation, Edward Barradall. 


BARRADALL 


In his well-known and scholarly work, “Virginia Colonial Decisions”, 
Judge R. T. Barton mentions the difficulty he experienced in finding 
material from which to prepare a sketch of Edward Barradall, which 
he attributes to the fact that although a man of high social, educational 
and legal attainments he died childless, as did also his two brothers, 
the family name thus perishing; he had also two sisters, and it is to 
them that we owe most of the information we have, aside from his 
public record, about their distinguished brother. Over his grave, in 
Bruton churchyard, Williamsburg, they erected a massive marble monu- 
ment on which we can read today a lengthy Latin epitaph, which Bishop 
Meade reproduces in the original, and of which Judge Barton gives a 
translation: 

“Here lies Edward Barradall, Gentleman, and who being well versed 
in the study of the law and of excellent attainments, deservedly won 
the place of Attorney General and of Judge of the Vice Admiralty 
Court, where he served faithfully... . He had for his wife, his part- 
ner in life and in death, Sarah, youngest daughter of the Honorable 
William Fitzhugh, Gentleman, a Member of the Council from Vir- 
ginia of her Majesty, Queen Anne. They died, he on the 19th day of 
June, 1743, aged 39, and she on the 7th day of October, 1743, aged 
30.14 

Edward Barradall was a vestryman of Bruton Church; he married 
January 5th, 1735, Sarah Fitzhugh, of “Eagles Nest”, King George 
County (then Stafford), the granddaughter of Col. William Fitzhugh, 
one of the best known lawyers of the colony (Meade). On August 
2, 1728, he was commissioned King’s Attorney for King George County.15 
He was then twenty-four years of age. 


“On May 10th, 1740, Edward Barradall, then Attorney General, and 
sitting as Burgess for William & Mary was Author of the bill which 
sent the convicts of the Colony into Lawrence Washington’s Com- 
pany in the expedition to Carthagena.’’16 

There are many brief references to Edward Barradall to be found 
scattered through Virginia records other than those quoted above.17 





14 Va. Col. Decisions, R. T. Barton; Old Churches and Families of 
Virginia, Meade. 

15 King George County Records. 

16 Va. Mag. Hist., XX X-256. 

17 Among them, Hen. IV-514; V-94; Tyler’s Oty., VII-64; W. & M. 
(1), 34; Tyler’s Di. Dict., Vol. 1. 
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The deed from Champe to Barradall is quoted here in full, together 
with a reproduction of the survey, or “Platte” of the property con- 
veyed; and briefly it may be noted that the estate did not remain long 
in the possession of Barradall; he resided there until 1733, on May 28th 
of which year, he sold it to Landon Carter, “being the property lately 
purchased from John Champ the Elder and John Champ the Younger 
where said Edward Barradall now resides.’’18 


Deep—CHAMPE TO BARRADALL 


(D. B. 8-1, p. 539—July 20, 1732.) 

This indenture made the twentieth day of July, in the sixth year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lord, George the Second, by the grace of 
God, of Great Brittaine, France and Ireland, King Defender of the 
Faith, etc. in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-two, between John Champe the elder and John Champe the 
younger, both of the County of King George, gents. of the one part, 
and Edward Barradall of the same County, gent. of the other part, 
Witnessed that the said John Champe the elder and John Champe the 
younger for and in consideration of the sum of one hundred and 


eighty-five pounds of lawful current money of Virginia ... . to 
either of them paid by the said Edward Barradall ... . hath granted 
& enfeoffed . .. . all that Messuage of tenements where the said 


John Champe the elder lately dwelt, situate, lying and being in the 
parish of Cople, in the County of Westmoreland, and also all those 
several plantation or tracts or parcels of land in the Countys of West- 
moreland and Richmond, or in one or both of them, containing in the 
whole six hundred and twenty four acres, three roods and seventeen 
perch according to survey thereof lately made, the bounds of which 
said premises, together with a platt thereof are particularly described, 
mentioned and set down in a Schedule hereunto annexed, and all 
houses, outhouses, edifices, buildings, yards, gardens, orchards, woods, 
underwoods, trees, ways, waters, water courses, profits, commodities, 
hereditaments, and appurtenances whatsoever to the said Messuage or 
tenement plantations or tracts of land hereinbefore mentioned etc. etc. 

Description of land contained in “Schedule Annexed”. “Beginning 
at a white oak (noted in the platt by the letter A), standing near the 
head of a branch of swamp, being a corner tree, to the land of Mr. 
Daniel McCarty, thence down the said branch of swamp according to 
the several meanders thereof to a marked red oak (noted on the said 
platt by the letter B), standing in the line of a certain Patent for- 
merly granted to one Wm. Pierce and near to Mr. Marmaduke Beck- 
with’s mill, thence south three degrees and a half west fifty-five poles 





18 Tyler’s Qt., VII, 64. 
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to a marked white oak (noted in said platt by the letter C), thence north 
seventy-nine degrees west seventy-five poles to a marked hiccory (noted 
in the said platt by the letter D), near the now dwelling house of one 
Thomas Asbury, thence north eight degrees east one hundred and seven 
poles to a marked red oak (noted in the said platt by the letter E), 
being a corner tree to certain lands lately belonging to one 

Lloyd, now in possession of the Honourable Robert Carter, Esq., thence 
east ninety-two poles to a place (noted in the said platt by the letter 
-F), thence north twelve degrees east seventy-two poles to a white 
oak (noted in the said platt by the letter G), standing in a line of the 
aforesaid Patent granted to the said Pierce, thence south seventy-three 
degrees west sixty-six poles to an old stump (noted in the said platt 
by the letter H), thence north thirty-five degrees west one hundred 
and fifty-two poles to a place (noted in the said platt by the letter I), 
thence south fifty degrees west eighty poles and a half to a great red 
oak (noted in the said platt by the letter K), being a corner tree to the 
aforesaid land lately belonging to Mr. Lloyd and near Champe’s rolling 
house, thence north eighty-five degrees west one hundred and thirty- 
five poles to a marked Spanish oak (noted in the said platt by the 
letter L), being a corner tree to one Nicholas Minor’s land, thence 
north eight degrees east sixty-nine poles to a swamp (noted in the 
said platt by the letter M), thence with the said swamp the several 
meanders thereof to a small white oak (noted in the said platt by the 
letter N), at the head of a branch, thence north thirty-nine degrees 


west eight poles, to a marked dead white oak (noted in the said platt 
by the letter O), being a corner tree to one John Minor’s land, thence 
north seventy-two degrees east two hundred poles to a small white 
oak (noted in the said platt by the letter P), standing in the line of 
Mr. Daniel McCarty’s land before mentioned and from thence to the 
beginning tree aforesaid. 


John Champe 
SIG. 
John Champe, Jr. 
Witness 
Baldwin Matthews 
John Hazell 
Phillip (X) Sanders 
Thomas Gearing 


Sir MaRMADUKE BECKWITH 


This interesting deed was recorded in both Richmond and West- 
moreland counties, though “The Platte” appears in the record of Rich- 
mond only; the freehand sketch presented with this article does not 
pretend to pose as a technically correct reproduction. The original is 
indeed artistically notable and, considered in connection with the beau- 
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tiful penmanship of the copyist, presumed to have been the incumbent 
Clerk, Sir Marmaduke Beckwith, delights the eye of the present day 
researcher as very few of our ancient records do; this may also be 
said of all, or most of the Richmond records of that period, which are 
recorded in the same perfect handwriting. 

Sir Marmaduke Beckwith was the son of Sir Roger Beckwith of 
England; he filled the office of Clerk of Richmond County from 1708 
to 1748; the year of his birth is not known, but he lived to an extreme 
old age; Landon Carter says in his Diary, under date of April 26, 
1770, “Mr. Marmaduke Beckwith came here, a gentleman of great age, 
but with a declining look tho’ in cheerful spirits.”19 He was still liv- 
ing in 1779 on April 29th of which year he made deeds of gift of 
certain slaves to his two sons, by which time the hand that had so skill- 
fully guided the pen in happier times had lost its cunning, and he was 
reduced to the extremity of making his mark.29 A sad commentary 
upon the mutations of life—if you stop to think of it. 

It will be noted that Mr. Beckwith’s mill is prominently shown on 
the Platte of the Champe holdings, doubtless the best known landmark 
of the vicinity; its location was presumably very near that described 
in connection with a tobacco survey in October, 1748: 

“In the county of Richmond, on Rappahannock Creek, near the 
mouth, on Fontleroy’s land, and on Sir Marmaduke Beckwith’s land 
near the bridges over same creek to be under one inspection.” The 
Fontleroy property is further described, “Where the warehouses now 
stand.”21 

John Champe’s home plantation, half circled by Pantico Run, and 
as will be seen, of surprisingly irregular outline, comprised something 
over six hundred and twenty-four acres; of these he had purchased 
from Colonel Pierce 200 acres (1698), from Hardwick 200 acres 
(1703) from Minor 100 acres as late as 1715; the remainder he pur- 
chased from Batchelor in 1705. The deed of gift to John Junior cov- 
ered only 300 acres, and did not include any of the land purchased from 
Pierce. The Platte indicates that there were two residences on the 
plantation; one of these was the home of Elizabeth, and in all prob- 
ability it was the little house by the side of the road that leads out 
past the Beckwith Mill. In the deed to Barradall father and son 
joined together and in one document restored the original outlines of 
the plantation, making the two tracts again into one. It is described 
as “Lately the home of John Senior”; he had for some time been 
living with his son, at Lambs Creek, in King George. 


19W. & M. Qty. (1), Vol. 13. 


20 Thid., Vol. 17. 
21 Hen., VI, 174, 177. 
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This plantation lay directly in the forks of Pantico Run, on the 
boundary line of Westmoreland and Richmond counties and about 
half-way between Montross and the village of Farmers Fork. Pan- 
tico Run finds its way into the Rappahannock river through Cat 
Landing Creek. 

As the wife of John Champe the younger did not join in the deed 
to Barradall, we must suppose that on July 20, 1732, he was still un- 
married; however, he must have married very soon after as, in 1759, 
when he drew his will he had eight children, one grandson and several 
granddaughters; at that time it would appear that only two of his 
daughters were unmarried (Lucy and Elizabeth); in 1766 when Mrs. 
Champe’s will was drawn there was but one unmarried daughter, 
Elizabeth (who was married the same year). She mentions another 
grandson, and speaks of “all of my grand children”. Daughter Lucy 
was married in 1761. 


In the absence of birth or baptismal records one may arrive at fairly 
correct approximate dates based on documented records relating to con- 
temporaries, such as the birth, marriage, or death of brothers and 
sisters, perhaps. On this basis we may estimate that if John Champe 
the younger was married late in the year 1732 or early in 1733, and 
allowing two year intervals in the birth of his children, the eldest 
would have been in 1759 twenty-six years old and the youngest twelve; 
and in 1766 (when the mother made her will) the eldest would have 
been thirty-three and the youngest nineteen. It is not known to the 
writer the exact order in which these children wer born, but it is known 
that John was th eldest, and Ann was the eldest daughter, and that 
Lucy and Elizabeth were respectively seventh and eighth. 

The wife of John Champe the younger was Jane Thornton; never- 
theless, while generally accepted as a fact there is still an element of 
uncertainty about it, as will appear. 


THORNTON 


The first of this family of whom we have record is William! Thorn- 
ton, who first appears in a court record in York County in 1641, and 
who, as Mr. William Thornton, in 1665, received a grant of land in 
Gloucester County, in Petsworth Parish, “adjoining where he now lives.” 
Gloucester was formed from York in 1651. 

William! Thornton purchased from George Mott two thousand acres 
of land “in the ffreshes of the Rappahannock”, on Muddy Creek, Old 
Rappahannock, now King George; in 1675 he deeded this tract to two 
of his sons, Francis? and Rowland?, and late in life came to live with 
them; it is not known whom this William married; he had three sons, 
William?, Francis? and Rowland2. 
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Of William! it is recorded that he succeeded his father as Vestry- 
man in Petsworth and served for many years; he died in Gloucester 
in 1727; he was born in 1649. “He was married three times and had 
nineteen children, of whom fourteen were girls.”’2? 

“Fourteen daughters”. If Jane Champe was originally Jane Thorn- 
ton, as this writer believes she was, she could have been none other 
than one of the fourteen. Diligent efforts have been put forth to 
learn something of these fourteen ladies with no result excpt a state- 
ment from a celebrated Kentucky historian and genealogist that the 
name of one of them was Prudence and that from her descended 
[the late] Senator Blackburn, of Kentucky.?3 

As the Thorntons come prominently into this narrative in later gen- 
erations, a further brief statement may be found helpful. 

Francis? Thornton, brother of William?, and Rowland?, the other 
brother, as we have seen were settled on the land on Muddy Creek, a 
stream running almost parallel to Lambs Creek and but few miles dis- 
tant, im what is now King George County. Francis? married Alice 
Savage and had a number of children, of whom later. 

Rowland? Thornton married Elizabeth Fleming, daughter of Cap- 
tain Alex. Fleming; their issue, so far as known, was one son, Fran- 
cis’, who died in King George in 1726, leaving a widow, Ann. 

Among the records in Richmond County is this, dated September 6, 
1692: 

“Thomas Pace and Jane his wife, and Rowland Thornton and Eliz- 
abeth his wife, one of the daughters of Alex. Fleming, Alexia, late 
wife of Thomas Pace being the other,” join in a deed to Francis 
Thornton.?4 

This record discloses that Alex Fleming had only two daughters and 
disproves the statement so often encountered that the Joyce, or Jane 
Fleming who became the second wife of Lawrence Washington, the 
emigrant, was also a daughter. She was his widow. 


(To be continued) 





PENDLETON GENEALOGY 


Will be continued in the next issue of the Magazine. 





22 See W. & M. Qty. (1), Vol. 3-4 and 5. 
23 Dr. Thomas Marshall Green; a Manuscript, Hayden, 518. 
24W. & M. Qty. (1), 17-79. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Nancy SHIPPEN—HER JourNAL Book. 


The title of this book gives little indication of its historic value, but 
when we find that Nancy Shippen was the daughter of Alice Lee, of 
“Stratford Hall”, and the niece of Francis Lightfoot Lee, of Richard 
Henry Lee and of Arthur Lee, our attention is immediately arrested. 

Nancy Shippen was the daughter of Dr. William Shippen of Phila- 
delphia, who was a classmate of Arthur Lee in Scotland. He became 
very eminent in his profession and in his attachment to the American 
cause. “Shippen House”, his home in Philadelphia, was for a long time 
the headquarters of the Virginia patriots of the Revolution. 

We find out from this Journal that Nancy’s cousin, Lucy Grimes Lud- 
well, married John Paradise and went to Williamsburg to live; and 
Lucy Grimes’ sister married Alice Lee’s brother, William, also of “Strat- 
ford Hall”, and through this marriage the castle at Green Spring (Sir 
William Berkeley’s home) and the other vast Ludwell estates on the 
lower James and in Jamestown and Williamsburg came into the owner- 
ship of the Lees. 

Another cousin, Peggy Shippen, the daughter of Judge Shippen, mar- 
rier Benedict Arnold. Judge Shippen was a Tory and he often enter- 
tained in his home in Philadelphia General Howe and his successor, Sir 
Henry Clinton, and also Captain John Andre, a handsome and highly 
bred British officer who wrote “Mischianza” for the festival which he 
conceived and produced just before the British evacuation, and cast the 
charming Peggy for the leading role. With a beautiful wife and an 
eminent father-in-law, both intense Tories, and incited by a keen sense 
of injustice which had been done him on more than one occasion, one 
need hardly be surprised that Benedict Arnold should have turned traitor ; 
but, much to his credit and though it must have greatly influenced him, 
he never tried to put any blame for his perfidy on his loving wife or her 
family. It must also be remembered that this same John Andre, now 
Major Andre, conducted the negotiations with General Arnold for the 
surrender of West Point, the key to the Hudson valley, and when caught 
with treasonable correspondence on his person forfeited his life as a spy, 
thus ending an otherwise very gallant career. Our own Washington 
said: “He was more unfortunate than criminal.” 

At this point it will be interesting to note what Mr. Burton Hendrick, 
in his recent book on the “Lees of Virginia’, has to say on this subject: 

“Americans have committed a great injustice in making Benedict 
Arnold the arch traitor of the Revolution. That evinence rightly be- 
longs to Dr. Bancroft. Arnold was guilty of one act of treason which 
failed and so did no harm, while Bancroft for eight years was daily be- 
traying his country, and doing so successfully.” 

Dr. Bancroft was the friend of Dr. Franklin and when Arthur Lee 
told Franklin that Bancroft was a British spy, he incurred Franklin’s 
animosity. Arthur Lee’s reputation has suffered for many years, be- 
cause of Franklin’s unfriendliness. 

Of Nancy Shippen herself little need be said beyond the fact that she 
was a young lady of fashion and beauty and greatly admired by num- 
erous suitors. Among others was Bushrod Washington, nephew of the 
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General and afterwards one of the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. She was also much beloved by Lewis Otto, Comte de 
Mosloy of the French legation. This love she undoubtedly returned, 
but through the interference of her father, she married Colonel Henry 
Beekman Livingston of the Continental Army, scion of the Lords of the 
Manor Livingston and one of the heirs of that family’s great fortune, 
and who was considered the catch of the thirteen colonies. Livingston 
was undoubtedly a scoundrel. He had several children by Nancy, but 
she lived with him only for brief intervals and he afterwards made her 
life miserable by aspersing her character and by trying to get possession 
of the only child who survived babyhood. He sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus, which fortunately never came to trial owing to the absence of 
witnesses. In those days the law favored the husband as the proper 
custodian of the children; ignoring the mother’s claim almost entirely. 
The Livingston family, including the great Chancellor Livingston, a 
brother of her husband, were in thorough sympathy with Nancy. 

Bushrod Washington wrote Nancy’s mother: “I have often wished 
that Philadelphia had fewer charms for me * * * * I only lament that 
illiberal custom in this country alone discountenances a correspondence 
between the sexes.” 

Ann Livingston died August 23, 1841, in the seventy-eighth year of 
her age; and her daughter, Margaret Beekman Livingston, died July 1, 
1864, in the eighty-second year of her age. They are both buried in the 
cemetery of “Woodlands”, that ancient estate of the Hamilton family, 
friends of the Shippens, Lees and Livingstons in every generation for 
more than a century. 

Both Ann and her daughter seem to have passed out of sight soon after 
the Revolution, and of Nancy’s child it is said: “She was the most ac- 
complished daughter of one of the first families of the United States; 
the most historic figure among American children in the days of the 
nation’s making; the pet of President Washington, of her uncle, Chan- 
cellor Livingston, of her great-uncle Richard Henry Lee, and of other 
statesmen of the first Congress. 

Concluding this review, it should be mentioned that this learned 
authoress, Ethel Armes, has in preparation a history of “Stratford Hall 
the Great House of the Lees”, which is at this writing not off the press. 
With Burton Hendrick’s “The Lees of Virginia”, and Dr. Freeman’s 
masterful volumes on R. E. Lee the end is reached for a time at least 
of this most intriguing field of biography. 

H. M. Smarr, Jr. 


TopAY AND YESTERDAY IN THE HEarT oF VircINIA. A reprint of the 
edition of The Farmville Herald, March 29, 1935. Illustrated, 427 pp., 
ane index. $5.00. Published by The Farmville (Va.) Herald, 


This large book, well printed and well bound, deserves unstinted praise. 
It is a vast store-house of information, well selected, and of an interesting 
nature, relative to what is known as the Farmville Section, but chiefly 
relating to the present and past history of the counties of Buckingham, 
Cumberland and Prince Edward. The Table of Contents gives a list of 
the many topics that are dealt with. The chief credit for this enterprise 
must be given to J. Barrye Wall of the Farmville Herald, and I will make 
the following quotation from his preface to the book: 
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“Realizing the opportunity of public service at this critical time in 
world events, the Farmville Herald has attempted to record on the printed 
page accurate pictures of this section of Virginia, particularly the coun- 
ties of Buckingham, Cumberland, and Prince Edward as they stand today, 
and delving into the past to give inspiration to the people of this section 
by showing their colorful heritage. 

“In beginning this work the interest of many local writers was en- 
listed. The material used in their articles has been gathered here and 
there for almost a life-time. The volume that lies before our readers 
is not a hurriedly gathered jumble of facts but it contains articles, the 
research on which has consumed many months and in some cases many 
years of study. The Herald acknowledges with deep appreciation the 
invaluable aid of those writers whose signed articles are found in this 
edition. Acknowledgment is made of the interest and help given by 
scores of people who have sent bits of information from time to time, all 
of which has been woven into a complete story.” 

Passing by the chapters devoted to the affairs of this day, we come to 
the history of Prince Edward County broken into several chapters pre- 
pared by different hands, then to the history of Buckingham County, 
then to the history of Cumberland County including the Law School at 
Needham by Robt. K. Brock. Then come chapters describing the old 
homes and families in these three counties. Amongst the chapters de- 
voted to the history of the various churches are two that are most in- 
teresting—the history of the Episcopal churches by Mrs. J. Luckin Bugg 
and that of the Presbyterian churches by Dr. J. D. Eggleston. There 
are some chapters devoted to biography in which are included amongst 
others a sketch of John Peter Nettauer by Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton 
and sketches of Dr. Geo. W. Bagby and of his son, Prof. J. H. C. Bagby, 


of Hampden-Sydney College. 
DANIEL GRINNAN. 


Avira Hart Lincotn Puetps: Her Lire anp Work. By Emma Ly- 
dia Bolzau. Philadelphia, 1936. 


This is the biography of a woman, now little known, who was one of 
the outstanding promoters of advanced education for women over a 
period of more than a half-century. Growing up at a time when it was 
considered dangerous to tax the female mind, she early realized that edu- 
cated men were not interested in education for women. She came to for- 
mulate this definition of education: “It consists in training the body to 
healthful exercises, and elegant accomplishments, in cultivating and 
developing the mental powers, in regulating the passions, and, above all, 
in forming religious habits.” She was for many years a teacher in the 
Troy Female Seminary and head of the Patapsco Female Institute. 
Among the compulsory subjects taught in 1847 were botany, chemistry, 
geology, spelling, reading, elocution, writing, composition, English gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, and history. By 1854 natural philosophy 
was made a requirement of the general courses. In addition, Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spanish were included in the curriculum; and draw- 
ing and music were available for those who desired these accomplish- 
ments. Courses in teacher training were finally added. 

Always devoted to science, Mrs. Phelps gained popularity for her 
“Familiar Lectures on Botany” (1829), of which many editions were 
published over a period of forty-three years with but few revisions. This 
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was followed by her “Dictionary of Chemistry” (1830), “Chemistry for 
Beginners” (1834), “Familiar Lectures on Natural Philosophy” (1837), 
“Natural Philosophy for Beginners” (1838), and “Familiar Lectures on 
Chemistry” (1838). She was the second woman to be elected a member 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Her role in the promotion of female education was significant because 
of here popularization of new conceptions of education; as an author of 
science textbooks, her work on botany being used for many years in fe- 
male seminaries and elsewhere ; her encouragement of physical education ; 
her conception of mental training as a more valuable educational ob- 
jective for women than mere accomplishments ; and her emphasis on the 
vocational training of teachers. She did much to raise women’s edu- 
cation to a position of importance. Had she espoused the cause of 
woman suffrage, her name might be now as well known as that of Susan 
B. Anthony, Lucretia Mott, and Lucy Stone. 

This biography of Almira Phelps is a scholarly work, supplemented by 
an extensive bibliography and many footnotes. It is extremely interest- 
ing and is a distinct contribution to the history of female education in 


America. 
LinpA Mae Brown. 
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